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DR. PARKHURST’S BOOK. 


Our Fight 
with Tammany. 


By Rev. CHartes H. Parkuurstr, D.D 
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12mo, $1.25. 
There can be no d 
beok’ will have a wide sale, not « 
gives the whole story of his crusade it 
vet-at able form. but because everv 1 
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read it to learn how the work of reformati 
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‘An extraordinary volume, whic 
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Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 1: 
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The Life and Adventures 


Virginibus Puerisque. =? 
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oO! The Black Arrow | trat ! Memories and Portraits. 


George Augustus Sala. 
Written by Himself. With Portrait 
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New Arabian Nights. $1: Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. 3] 


The Dynamiter. Mor voNt A Foot-Note to History 
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phical recolis Ballads. 1: | Three Plays. 
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THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF MR. STEVENSON’S WORKS. 


EDINBURGH EDITION, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153-157 Fiitth Avenue, New York. 
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rieorsta, Los Angeles, West 23d Street 
Me BOROUGH SCHUOL fer GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gko. A. CASWELL, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 


School for 
Girls. Pre 
Early applica 


i ip Oe 


Circulars, 


pares for any college 
tion necessary 
irs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. FE. Capy, Principals. 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
7 MARGARET S 
» Boarding and Day School for ogg ns Sept. 19, 


INv4. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, , Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 
Dt LAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 





MISSES HEBE’S LNGLISE. 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1804. 


IL“Linors, Chicago, 708 Chambe oy ommerce, 
VIICAGO COLLEGE OF LAI 
Law Department of Lake Forest U nive rsity. 
and three vear course For informi — address 
». E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 
. TALMOLHY SENGLISH PRENGCH, 
» and German Schoo! for Young Ladies reopens Sep 


tember 20, 1894. Principals 
Miss M. C. CARTER 


Two 


M. ARYLAND, ¢ ‘atonsville, 


Miss S. R. CARTER. 
M A SSACHUSETTS Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
( YWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls. ~<a 
tion for the Mass.Institute of Technology ts aspectalty. 
Reference ts made to the Institute Faculty 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
ind for business. 
Chemistry and 
work 


Physies are taught by laboratory 
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[}' STON UNIVER Joti 
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Law School. 


‘BENNETT, LL.D. 
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f floc CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN Is the Direetor 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concore 
YONCORD HOME S¢ ‘WOOL. —25 BOYS 


prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 


All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical tri ining. Buildings new and ac 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground 


JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal, 


Massac HUSETTS Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home school with —* ugh education. 
g erence, Rev, E. FE. Hale, DI 
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 PARS NS, Principal. 
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S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
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Mrs. KNAPP, 


“H.W. Royar (Hars 
Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
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a ] School for Boys. 


School 


Worcester, 66 West Street. 

DALZELL SS FRIVATE 
Prepares for College or Sctentific 
Send for Catalogue. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 
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tNS’ BOARD.- 
and Day Se a 26th year. ‘Approved ” 
hy Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minationsare held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


] 7 RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
School for Young Ladies reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
SS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Dav School for Young Ladies. Established in 
Opens September 26. 


anes JOHN McGINNIS, Jr., 
York, has taken an apartment, No. 


r Hugo, Paris, where she will receive 
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OF NEW 
40 Ave. Vic 


girls of any 


iwe,en ab ling them to have the best advantages there, 
une d will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer 
t es required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
Wi hite, New York Erening Post. 


AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 
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Optional studies. Spectal: advs antages in Modern 
Lancuages and Music. Gymnasium; 34 teachers. Send 
for catalogue to Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 

cottage dormit« 
best modern methods 
© address the Principal 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 
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f study; 
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Museum of Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass., 


OF DRAWING AND) PAINTING. 


Third term opens April 1, 1805. 


SCHOOL 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 


painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instruc- 
tors: F. ’. Benson, FE. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 


(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora 


tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D, 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective;. Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 


Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


} ; } ACADEMY, 
RIVER\ IEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals 
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THE MISSES VINTON’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Pomfret, Conn., will remove April 
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ISM5, to 


Tea hers, ece. 
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j is made by one whe has long experience in such 
work, to correct errors of grammar or construction ip 
MSS. intended for publication or delivery. Address 
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eer ee »rarez a. 
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situation, overlooking the Bay. Ge cuisine; pure 
water. Best references. Terms, 7 to % franes per day 
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Switzerland, receives a very limited number of 
young gentiemen, whom he prepares for university 
examinations, ete. Home life. Best references. 

LADY OF MIDDLE AGE DESIRES 

a situation as travelling mpanion. Boston 
and Philadelphia rete nees given. Address TRAVEL 

LER, office of the Nation. 
VALE ADUATE with t 


engagement, 
Cc KiG wo, 


experie — in teaching, desires ar 
Addre ss YALE, Room 400, Opera Hoi 


re: "ARD Tutoring fer Admission.— 
H. -H. , BROGAN, Ph.D., 858 Main St., Cambridae 
'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor |/ Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, 
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Boston. 


School — 
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4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 — ifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; es Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. ¢ 120lg South 


Spring Street, Los Angeles es ency Manual free 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 
MERIC-¢ {ND FOREIGN TE FT- 
Pas ers’ Agency cite ilies P rofessors, Teachers, Tutors, 


Governesses, ete., to Colleg Seboots, and Families 


Apply to 


Mrs. M.J. Yot 


23 Union Square, 


NG- FULTON, 
New York, 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—FEstablished 1887. 
Teachers wanted for college and high-school positions 
New circulars give full information 


J, ALBERT, Manager. 


HE AN 1MERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENcY.- Teachers seeking positions and 
wishing a change at an increased salary should 
C.B. RuGa@ites & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Roo 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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those 
address 
m C, 


SCHOOLS, and FAMILIES 
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supplied. Teachers placed. Schools conscientiously 
recommended to parents. Musical Department, School 
property rented and sold. MIkRtiAM COYRIPRE AGENCY, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St... N. ¥ 
See ete oy EACHE s 
Agency. Oldest and best known inthe U.S.) 
_Establis hed 1855. i ist 14th St., N. Y. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEA 
ers’ Bureau. “ets GRACE POWERS THOMAS, M'g’r, 
3 io ark Street, Boston, Mass 
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aa PARTY, nducted person by Dr 
irsal sid nt in Europe (Second Sea- 
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la}. 
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EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


feet above the sea, with dry 


bracing climate 
ENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS 
Fine University, Hospital, et 
_— L TIROL. 
penallt CARL LANDSEE, Propr ire 
vy, sunny t is; modert vin Ices ipertor i 
Reduce it i r k URSIONS A SPE 
ALTY Best ret . ated pamphlets sent 
application 


EUROPE. AN PARTIES 





EIGHTH SKAso 
May 11, touroft ne 8, tour of O8 days ne 
tour of 64 days , sé day ompre 
ive and delightful route 
For descriptive t k and references, address 
Mrs, M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass 


GRAND TOUR to EUROPE 





Forty-three Days, $250. All Expenses 
ing England. Fea sw riand, Germany, The 
I Belgium, fol 1 tours, 1 luding: italy 
FALL 1 ¢ TO HOLY (NI Ne {for itinera 
r EDWIN NES t mA I aA N. i 
~ / ) \ \ 
he 
2 Mr.A F.W is wa x an villa 
pany a delightf x rsi rm buroy sailing 
I \ 4. The f ser e willl 
ided rt is ri reir ir 
Address A. E. WINSI 
n r Building, I 
KIMBALL’S TOURS 
roy Sevent Se rise Ss irt s 3 
New Yor M I s 2 3 ) Address 
Mr. E. ¢ MEBALI Bos Ma 
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Miss DAY Was rN \ ~ 
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“ ma il X i vis 
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of Ancient and Moke 

Works of Art, reprod 

tions of famous paintings 
sculpture,and architecture 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,14 
subjects. List of W . 





Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair n 
Lantern slides made to 
subjects. Photo 
on cards a spe 


rw ready 

irder from anv of 
graph Mounting in Albums 
ialtv. Albums supple 


oule Photograph Co.. 334 Wash'n St. 


Principal Agencies: New York, FE. P. Dutt x 
W..28d St; | og wo, MoO’ Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ay 
Philadelpt E. MeClees & L417 Chestnut MM 





Baltimore Ne 





111 
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hy (SELLERS AND IM 


JUsT READY 
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CAI 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN BOOKS 


FRENCH BOORS, 


WILLTAM R. 
N51 


Street), 


JENKINS, 
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NEW YORRA. 


AVENUE gS8th 
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DYRSEN 


KN 
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14S 5th Ave. nea 


> Market Space 


LIEENON LIBRARY 


AND READING-ROOM ., 


Washington, SI 


yh n iy ae | 7 
lo Litrarians, Booh-Lovers, a ; 

rNEW CATAL A a ‘ 

pr ing Works 4 e ‘ 

t 8 e drama s & 
Fre hi ks, works ‘ . 

al | t 

sm At n is t s 4 

ENTAS 
s \ 


T $ r 
Meine" “ 
i Best ‘ r 
rance paper. Ask ust ‘ ants. 
Natio? 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COCIPANY 
ARCH S ; 4 PHIA, PA 


RARE ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
Bt (){ UK ~ For Extra INustrating 


. BON el NTU RE 's Book Annex, 


45-47 


sArtR 


Ww. po Street, corner ‘Broadw ’ 
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SANITARIUM 


LARGESI 


ME YE R BROS. 


TION 


& CO., 


SELLE’ ot PRENCMH BOOKS 


HOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS 


OLD 


THE 


AND RARI 


BOOK 


BOOKS 


STALL. 


FOR SALE. 
Complete set of Life (N.Y. 
Complete set of Cosmopolitan. 


GEORGE VP 


HUMPHREY Rochester, N.Y 
. * , s 
tI | INOS . 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOLSI 
144 \. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
. 4 , 11} 
Lc fh. RUPE PE ee Oe 


RARE PRINTS — AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOKS Catalogues Issued Continually 

= & 7” S ; , i 
t E aul ~~ For Diseases of the Nervous System / 4 
—— 9; and of the Skin. : 

- ies co es ; tas 

) Te: _ brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ovarine 

/ ‘ - - - } 

; = : // 95, 

\ Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. } =r - 

WASHINGTON, D.¢ BACK | Mavs 
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EW Books 


VEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BALDWIN, OF PRINCETON. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND THE RACE. 


Methods and Processes. By James Mark Batpwin, Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Exper.mental Psychology, 
Princeton Coliege. 8vo, cloth, $2.60 net. 


This interesting volume deals with such topics as Infant and Race Psvchology, Child Study, Infants’ Movements, Conscious Imitation, Dis 
tance and Color Perception by Infants, Origin of Attention, Motor Attitudes aud Expressions, ete. 


Rational Building: | A Timely and Practical Book on the Curren 
The Article ‘Constructo! f the Dictionnaire Raisonné de Architecture } Honest Money. 


ccnmanaieemanelaamlse Pe 


Francaise By |} KE. Vieiver-Le-Dve Translated by GrORGE MARTIN | 
3 : ‘OND 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
Hvass. Architect With numerous Ilustrations, vo, cloth, $8.00 | By Artueur I. Fonpa IZmo, cloth, S11 
Of high value to architects, archaeologists, and general readers “A thoughtful discussson of the financial problem, based on a plea for the 


complete divorcement of our money system trom the systems of other coun 
|} tries, and an argument in particular against the gold standard. “*—Ph:ladelphia 
On Combines, Lrusts, ana Won Poltes. Evening Bulle tin. 
Trusts, or Industrial Combinations and Coalitions in 
the United States. Theoretical Chemistry 
By Exsst Von HALLg.  12mo, cloth, $1 25 FROM THE STANDPOINT OF AVOGADRO'’S RULE AND THERMO DYNA 
The author's point of view in dealing with this interesting and important MICS. By Professor NeRNsT. Translated by Professor CHARLES SKEELE 
subject is n controvers but elucic or mh mp seeking not to take A = 5 é 
ibj t I ial 1 ividatory and impartial eking not to tah Paumer of the University of Colorado «With twenty-six Woodeuts and 


sides for or against “Combines,” still less to pass judgment on them from a 
moral standpoint two Appendices Svo, $5.00 net 


‘Full of the finest and most suggestive thought.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


THE MELANCHOLY OF STEPHEN ALLARD. 


\ Private Diary. Edited by GARNET SMITH. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.75. 


Fullof the spiritual eet and rich in recondite : “His [the Diarist s} meditations, expressed by a “A wonderful pieture of a cin gual ur mind and tem 
simile and illustration Considered asa work of art. delicate fancy of ‘futile and facile’ grace, appeal to perament—the man who found in all the mental and 
and from the point of view of the mental philosop her, the deeper intellectual spirit of every healthy eo treasures of the world no remedy for melan 
the book is very delicate ly done.’ Chicago Post mind Philade Iphia Record cholyv.”* — Worcestes Spy. 


The ** Iris Library" — First Issue. The Globe Frotssart. 
Tryphena in Love. The Chronicles of Froissart. 
By WaLTeR Raymonp, author of * Gentleman Upeott’s Daughter,’ * Love and rranslated by Jows Bourcutier, Lord Berners Edited and reduced into one 
Quiet Life, ete.  Tllustrated by J. WALTER WeEs1 limo, cloth, 75 cents } volume by G. C. Macau tay, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
a ull of a sand life, of vivid touches of loeal color and picturesque Crown Svo, $1.25. (The Globe Library ) 
details, while written with the tenderness, sympathy, and artistic discernment 


that have ade the author's early work famous,” 


- Select Passages from Ancient Writers, 


Fourth kadition ef Marion Crawford's New Nowel. ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPiURE. Edited, with 
The Ralstons. a Translation and Notes, by H. Stvart Jones M.A, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. Extra crown &8vo, $2.25 net 


By FF. Marion CRAWForRD, author of ** Katharine Lauderdale,” ** Saracinesea,”* 
Don Orsino,” ete 2 vols., 12m0, bueckram, $2 00 


‘As astory, pure and simple, * Phe JR ilstons* fascinates and enchains Atlas of Classical Antiquities. 


charming anc bsorbing stor ston ashe . * 7 
A charming and a rbing story f l By '. H Scarerper. Edited for English Use by Professor W)C. Fo ANDERSON, 





The book is admirably written: it b contains pacee es full of distinction; it is ; 

" s : ti : . 7 ‘ollege, Sheftie f reface by Professor Pea GARD <I 
instinct with intensity Of purpose; the characters are Aran with a living Firth College, Sheffield. With a Preface by Profess Peacy GARD SER 
touch *- / lon Daily News Oblong 4to, $6.50 net 

Mr. Crawford is doing for the New York family of Lauderdale what he has ‘Probably nowhere else can so much that is of value be studied within the 
already done for the princely Roman house of Saracinesca “—Daily Chi ich same compass and at so small a price."— Edinburgh Scotsman 
WALTER CRANE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SPENSER SS“ FARR! QOUEE NE 


SPENS SER’S ‘‘ FAERIE QUEENE. si 


An entirely New and Sumptuous Edition, with about 85 full page Illustrations, besides 80 Canto Headings, Initials, Tailpieces, ete., and specially 
designed cover by WALTER CRANE, and edited by THomMAs J. Wise Hand-p-inted on a specially prepared quality of Arnold's unbleached 
hand-made paper. Large post 4to, to be completed in 19 parts, published monthly. Price of each part, in paper covers, $3.00, Parts 
l.-1I1l, Now Ready 


Iustrated Standard Novels. The Novels of Ivan Turgenev. | The Student's Chaucer 
Ver Tssues. Pranslated from the Russian by Constance Garverr. | The Complete Works of Geoffrey 








JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By Capi In seven volumes Itmo, cloth extra xilt top, Bl.vo Chaucer, 
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THERE is a vast deal of satisfaction that 


Congress has at last albeit 
tempered by the reflection that the meet 


ing of the next one cannot 


adjourned, 


be postponed 
December 
Serie’ of 
the State Legislatures by resolutions cor 


beyond the first Monday in 
This satisfaction is expressed in 
demnatory of Congress and congratulating 
the country on its final adjournment and 
extinction. This method of parading out 
likes and dislikes before the world is ut 
mannerly and unbecoming, because it is an 
official condemnation of republican gov 
ernment. This Congress, whatever it may 
have done or left undone, was elected by 
It could not possibly rest un 
than that wl 
was Visited upon the Reed-McKinley Cor 


the people, 
der severer censure 
vreas in the elections of 1890. There is ne 
assurance that the next Congress may 
not go out of office under as 
cloud as this one. If that should prove 
to be the case, it would be but following 
if all the Democrat 


Legislatures in the country and all the Po 


a fresh precedent 


pulist ones, if any, should pass resolutions 
congratulating themselves on the deliver 
ance of the country from the torment of 
Congress. And so in course of 
time the ‘effete 
World would expect to see our federal 


such a 


monarchies of the Old 


Government put in the pillory, figurative 
ly speaking, rotten-egged, o1 
feathered by the State governments 
two vears. This would not be a pleasing 
spectacle for George Washington if he 
could be a witness of it one hundred years 


after the delivery of his Farewell Address 


The action of Congress on the proposed 
silver conference is embraced in a clause 
of the 


which provides that 


sundry civil appropriation — bi 
“whenever the 
dent of the United States shall 
that the United States should be repre 
sented at any international conferer 
called with a view to secure, internati 
ally, a fixity of relative value betw 
gold and silver, as money, by means of 
common ratio between those metals, wi 
free mintage at such ratio, the | t 
States shall be represented at 
ference by nine delegates."" Three of t! 
delegates are to be appointed by 
President, three by the Senat 

by the Speaker of the House, t! ist t 
chosen from members of the Fifty 


mgress Who have been revclect 


C 
kif 
t 





tyv-fourt} e quest : 
not ser ling de vates Is t bye 
by the President. Under the terms of t 
Ciause he Wo T t t at { \ S 
elegates toa fer é 
f Brussels, merely f t 





considering what measures, if any, 
could be taken to the use of 


silver in the currency systems of nations 


Increase 


Such a conference would not come with 
the terms of the law, which contemplates 
nothing short of free coinage under an it 

Nothing less thar 
payment of the 


ternational agreement 

justify the 
2100,000 appropriated for the expenses 
The terms of the 


CGiovernment calling the conference the 


this would 





law thus put upon the 


onus of calling it for that specitie pu 


pose. Since such a eall is a virtual pledge 
that the country making it will agree ¢ 
bimetallism at some ratio, tl sof 
anv call whatever ber Isstied a 
sened rather that herease f read 
even Germany is prepared t ake 
announcement beforehand that she w 
change her monetary system in any ¢ t 
\s regards England, it is plain thats 
is not ready to join in such a call, even if 
she should respond to one sent t by 


The chance of anv confer 
therefore, only middlit It 
isa noticeable faet that the 


Csermany 
being held ts, 


extreme si 


verites. of whom Senator Stewart the 
type, are opposed to a new nference a 
together. What thev want is not | { 


lism, but the single silver standart 
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we are ina position so far removed from 


the tenets of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 


dress. ‘It is because, so long as Great 
sritain remains a power on this con- 
tinent, in Canada, we can be no 
where else.”’ There is some mystery 
about this which the Scholar ought 
to explain. In 1854-55, England was ac 


tually engaged in war with Russia, and she 
this continent in Ca 
did not find any inconve 
‘Her fortifications 

Lodge; ‘ Halifax 


Jermuda is 


was “a power on 
nada,’’ yet we 
nience in that fact. 
threaten us,”? says Mr 
ifs a menace to us 
nace to us, and so is Kingston, so is 
the one opposite the isthmus.’? Which 
one, Fiji or St. Lucia? ‘*So is Esqui- 
mault on the other side; and the Cana- 
dian Pacifie Road, built by the Govern- 
ment, cannot be justified by any commer- 
cial principle.” 


We think that the Scholar has made 
one mistake in this array of reasons why 
we should have a navy large enough to 
fight somebody. When he puts us in the 


attitude of siding with France against 
Germany in the next great European con- 
flict, he does not reflect 
on the fact that the German vote is much 
Indeed, 
there is practically no French vote in this 
Even the 


sufficiently 
larger than the French vote. 
country worth catering to. 
English vote is larger than the French 
vote. So, too, it seems to us that the 
Scholar has overestimated the menace 
of Halifax and the 


of, and has misconceived the 


other places he 
speaks 
principles 
Pacific Railroad exists. 


which the Canadian 
If Halifax is a 
menace to us,we are a menace to Halifax. 
So we are even as to that. That the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railroad was not built on 
commercial 


upon 


principles seems to be ac- 
knowledged in London since the passing of 
its March dividend, but on the other hand 
we have at least four Pacifie railroads in 
the same category. So we are more than 
even with Great Britain in that particu- 
lar. Perhaps that is a good reason in 
itself for enlarging our navy. However 
that may be, we feel assured that when 
Mr. Lodge’s speech is read in the cabinets 
of the Old World, they will be aware of 
the existence of a new European power 
with which they must reckon, and will no 
longer consider themselves sheltered on 
the West by George Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. 


Some of the leading Republican Sena- 
tors (Sherman, Platt, and Hoar) expressed 
regret on Saturday that the appropriation 
of $425,000 for the Bering Sea claims had 
been rejected by the House. Mr. Sher 
man feared that the effect would be to 
bring the principle of international arbi- 
tration into disrepute. Mr. Hoar appre- 
hended that it would have this effect, and 
also that the settlement of the claims 
would cost 


under a_ foreign umpire 


more than $425,000. Senator Morgan, the 
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man who is always wrong, brought for 
ward the odd _ proposal that Congress 
investigate the 
claims, although the Paris tribunal of 
which he was a member provided an 
entirely different method of procedure. 
Mr. Morgan also said (as did Mr. Hitt in 
the House) that most of the claims were 
those of ‘‘rascally Americans who were 


should now separate 


violating the laws of their own country.”’ 
The truth is, that seal-fishing in Bering 
Sea beyond the three-mile limit was not 
forbidden by law to either Americans or 
foreigners, and that when an attempt was 
made in 1891 to pass such a law, Senator 
Morgan himself opposed it and caused it 
to be rejected. The defeat of this appro- 
priation is, we think, the most humiliat- 
ing act of the present Congress, surpass- 
ing the vote on the gold-bond bill, be- 
cause the latter concerns only ourselves, 
while the former affects our standing 
among nations. It is true that we had 
our election either to pay without any 
fuss or to make as much fuss as possible. 
We chose the second method, and from 
this time forward our single aim will be to 
prove that the ‘‘ poachers”? in Bering Sea 
were our own citizens, and that they are 
not entitled to any of the pay, although 
they were engaged in a lawful occupa- 
tion. 


Against the bill for the more effectual 
suppression of the lottery traffic, the lot- 
tery men had secured as their champions 
those two wily Senators, so confidently 
counted on by corporate influences, Gor- 
man and Brice. Gorman, who so delights 
to play the conscientious role, opposed de- 
voting to the House amendments the few 
minutes which a vote on them would re- 
quire, on the plea that this would inter- 
fere with the appropriation bills. Senator 
Hoar’s absence from the chamber during 
the night would have proved fatal to the 
measure; but his persistence had its re- 
ward, and in the small hours of Monday 
morning the bill was finally sent on 
its way to the President. It will seem 
strange to many people that express com- 
panies should oppose a measure of this 
kind at all, or that the business which 
the lottery companies give the express 
offices should be important enough to 
fight for. This however, is 
larger than is generally under- 


business, 
much 
stood. 
made of the persons at the thousands of 
smaller railroad stations throughout the 
country who combine the duties of rail- 


Indeed, if a canvass could be 


road and express agents, it would be found 
that very few of them have not been ap- 
proached by the lottery men with the offer 
of an agency, and that large numbers of 
them have consented so to act. If the 
new law puts a stop to this branch of the 
business,the lottery people will have to be 
very cunning to devise some substitute 
for it. 


The accession of Mr. W. L. Wilson to 
President Cleveland’s cabinet is a cause 








for genuine public congratulation. He 
deserves in a 
title of ‘*the scholar in polities,” for his 
career in the House has shown him to be 
the possessor of a trained and philosophic 
mind, which he has applied to the prob- 
lems of government with absolute devotion 
and with unswerving allegiance to high 
ideals. No member of the House serving 
with him has been his equal in this respect. 
His speeches have been the production of 
a scholar and a thinker, far removed from 
the low plane of partisan polities, appeal- 
ing directly to human reason, and based 
upon prolonged and intelligent study of 
the fruits of human experience. His ab- 
sence from the House will be a _ dis- 
tinct loss to that body, and an irrepara- 
ble loss to his party’s representation there, 
for among the old members who will re- 
main, and among the new ones who will 
come in when the new Congress assembles, 
there is not one who gives any sign of pos- 
sessing the high qualities which distinguish 
him. In putting him into his cabinet 
President Cleveland has not only spared 
the country the loss of his services, but 
has strengthened his Administration with 
an adviser whose counsel is certain to be 
of great value. 


A fortnight ago the Michigan Republi- 
cans met in State convention and heartily 
commended the course of the Republican 
Congressmen from Michigan who had re 
fused to substitute the word ‘* gold ’’ for 
‘coin’? in United States bonds. Upon this 
the few forlorn Democrats left in the State 
pricked up their ears and determined, if 
the race was to be for cheap money, to 
make sure of coming in first. So their 
convention on Thursday resolved boldly 
‘tin favor of the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver and gold ata ratio of 16 to 1, 
. . . regardless of the position of any 
other nation with respect thereto.” It 
would be hard to beat that platform, but 
as to beating the candidates that stand 
upon it, that is another affair. Last year’s 
platform of the Michigan Democrats de- 
clared ‘‘in favor of the free, unlimited 
coinage of silver,’’ and the result was that 
they were able to elect a grand total of 
exactly one member of the lower house of 
the State Legislature. What have they 
against that lonely man that they want to 
drive even him out of public life? 


There never was a party which had so 
much trouble with its own members as 
the Populists. They have never come into 
power in any State without speedily ac- 
cusing the officials whom they had elect 
ed of ‘selling them out.’’ They cannot 
even devise any way of getting the news 
straight in Populist newspapers. The 
‘‘National Reform Press Association” held 
a convention at Kansas City the other 
day, and grappled with the question, 
“How can we get reliable telegraph news 
independent of the monopoly plutocratie 


press associations?’’ Several speakers ad- 


preéminent degree the . 
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vised the establishment of a news bureau 
with ‘‘a faithful Populist” 
should take the leading newspapers of th: 


in charge who 


country,clip “reliable news” from their « 

umns, and send it to the Populist papers 
This was an extraordinarily sensible propo 
sition for such an assembly, but it prove 
to be utterly impracticable, for nobody 
could meet the objection that it would be 
impossible to find a man wh 
main ** faithful to the party.’’ A sugges 
tion that the chairman of the nationa 
committee would be a good man to take 


charge of such a bureau was greeted wit} 
derision, as a number of the leaders ac 


cused him of designs to betray the Poy 
lists into the hands of a new third party 
The matter was finally turned over to a 
committee of five, but nobody seemed 
expect that they could solve the prot 
how to keep a Populist honest re t 


a few weeks. 


South Carolina isto have a constitut 
convention. The proposition has beer 
mooted for years, but it remained f 
Gov. Tillman to push the scheme throug 
It was at first expected that he would try 
to run the convention in the same high- 
handed way that has characterized 
conduct towards all branches of the Goy 
ernment, but he has given the State a sur 
prise by proposing a compromise uncet 
which the old conservative element is t 
be given half of the delegates. 
seems to be made in good faith, and 
accepted in the same spirit. | 
greatest question before the ce 
will be the proposed elimination of the 
negro vote. An effort will probably be 
made to follow the example of Mississ 
pi by adopting a provision imposing wt 
may be called a flexible e 
ication. In Mississippi a man, in order 
to exercise the franchise, must be either 
able to read the Constitution ‘ or to ur 
derstand the same when read to him, or 
give a reasonable interpretation ther 
This was intended to catch the black 
terate while letting the equally ignorant 
white slip through, and of rse su i 





provision opens the way for fraud. Other 


propositions urged by the Bourbons 
South Carolina for the same purpose ar 
the imposition of a heavy poll-tax and t] 


apportionment of school m ne bet 


the two races accordir to ti ts of 


their taxes respectively, w] 


criminate terribly against the | cs. Vij 


orous opposition, however, is t 
policy by some prot t 

tive white men, an eloquent protest 
ing recently been made by ( 


Dargan of Sumter, who pror Ss 


schemes ** outrageous, disgr 
rent to every idea of liberty 
\ very Kee t 1 t was 
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CONGRESSIONAL STATESMANSHIP. 


Tuk Congress which died on Monday rep 
resents the wisdom of the Democratic par- 
ty applied to the governmental problems 
which confront the American people. It 
has suffered no let or hindrance in admi 
nistration. The Congress which expired 
four years ago to-day represented Repub- 
lican wisdom applied to the same prob 
lems. In that Congress Republican policy 
was in control of all departments of 
the Government. The intervening Con 
gress, the Fifty-second, had a divided re 
sponsibility. The questions pressing for 
solution upon the Fifty-first Congress 
were almost identical with those which 
the Fifty-third Congress has had to face. 
They were questions of revenue and 
finance \ dispassionate statement of 
the solutions adopted by the unfettered 
Republican Congress of 1889-’91, in com 
parison with those chosen by the un 
tranimelled Democratic Congress of 1893 
°95, is the only way to make a just ap 
portionment of praise or blame, and to 
show the present level of congressional 
statesmanship irrespective of partisan con 
siderations. 

The main difficulty which met Reed’s 
Congress on the threshold was that of the 
swollen revenues and the huge balance in 
the Treasury. Let this be stated in the 
words, not of a partisan opponent, but of 
the party’s own finance minister. Secre 
tary Windom’s first annual report showed 
that the Treasury surplus, applicable to 
the purchase of bonds, would be by June 
30, 1890, $163,484,042. In regard to this he 
said: 

* It is manifestly wrong to take money from 
the people for the cancellation of bonds, to 
the saving of only about 2 per cent. of interest, 
when it is worth to them perhaps three times 
as much in their business. Ut is rather through 
i reduction of customs receipts and internal 
taxes that am unnecessary accumulation of 
tnoney in the Treasury should be avoided.” 

How this business proposition and good 
advice was received by the Fifty-first 
Congress can be stated in a word. Deli 
berate means to squander the surplus were 
chosen. The annual bill for pensions was 
marked up $75,000,000. In an unprecedent- 
ed bounty law $10,000,000 more was dis 
posed of. Customsduties, instead of being 
reduced, were increased, confessedly at 
the behest of their beneficiaries, and, to 
make sure that nothing should be left in 
the Treasury after Tanner and the bounty- 
men took their hands out of it, a tax which 
had existed since the foundation of the 
Crovernment, and which was bringing in a 
revenue of $40,000,000 a year, was repeal- 
ed. The net result of these dealings with 
the Government revenue was to bring the 
Treasury into great straits in the closing 
months of the Republican Administra 
tion. The gold reserve fell to the dan 
ger point. The available cash balance 
was reduced to $11,000,000, in plaee of 
#163,000,000. The secretary of the trea 


sury said a Government loan would have 


to be made, and had bonds prepared for 


issue. 
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Republican wisdom, taking a turn at the 
currency, wrought in a sad _ sincerity as 
follows: The Fifty-first Congress inherit- 
ed a vicious and onérous silver-coinage 
law, requiring the purchase of $2,000,000 
a month of silver, and giving the option 
of buying 84,000,000, It was not un 
aware of the dangers of this law. The 
secretary of the treasury frankly told it 
that the law was a standing peril to the 
national finance, and that the arguments 
against it were ‘‘ justified by the laws of 
trade and finance, and by the universal 
experience of mankind It might have 
been expected that the Congress would 
take steps at least to diminish the 
evil. On the contrary, it deliberately 
doubled it. The secretary of the treasury 
was ordered to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of 


ss 


silvera month. This action was not ex 
cused as a necessary concession to high 
waymen, but was extoiled by all the ac 
credited Republican organs as a great 
stroke of conservative and constructive 
legislation. 

The Fifty-second Congress was in a 
state of chronic deadlock, and no assign 
ment of responsibility can fairly be made 
in its case. But the Fifty-third hada 
free hand, and how has it dealt with the 
same questions of revenue and currency? 
As far as undoing the awful blunder of the 
Fifty-first Congress on the silver business 
is concerned, its success has been great. 
It has stopped the silver purchases out 
right and, we believe, forever. The thing 
It was 
done with a fearful straining of the whole 
machine, but it was done. That claim 
on the gratitude of the American people 
they are not now disposed to disown, and 


yas doubtless done weut/yre lui. 


they will be less and less disposed to dis 
own it as time rolls by and makes more 
clear to them the great salvation it brought 
them, or made possible for them, in mat- 
ters financial. But here praise must end. 
Congress could repeal bad legislation; it 
could not enact good legislation. Its ac 
tion on the urgent question of the green- 
backs, of banking, of Treasury certificates, 
of gold bonds, has been imbecility heaped 
on imbecility the helpless thoundering of 
irreconcilable factions in a quagmire. 

Touching the problem of the Govern 
ment’s revenue, the record is a checkered 
one. The business panic complicated 
everything, so that it is as yet impossible 
to say how the Treasury balance between 
income and expenditure will stand after 
normal conditions have returned. But grie 
vous sins of omission and equally grievous 
sins of commission must in any case be 
charged. A revenue of 830,000,000 from 
a slight increase in the tax on beer’ was to 
be had for picking it up, but was passed 
by. The tariff as a revenue-producing 
measure was lost sight of. To crown all, 
the income tax was snapped like a con- 
cealed trap. 

We leave our readers who look on this 
picture and on that to say for themselves 
in which the shadow predominates. For 
ourselves we will only say that four years 
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ure top short a time for a myth to grow 
up, and that those who are pointing back 
to Reed’s Congress as the golden age 
of congressional statesmanship would do 
well to wait until the memory of its do 
ings grows less vivid. To those who ob 
ject that the comparison arouses little 
hope for miracles of statesmanship from 
the next Congress, we have no comfort to 
otfer except that it is always well to know 
the worst. The chief moral of all is the 
one forced home upon us from so many 
other sources, namely, that American pub- 
lic finance is a national disgrace, from its 
lack of rational system, and above all from 
the lack of knowledge, convictions, and 
courage on the part of those set to ad- 


minister it. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN 
. OPERATION. 


THE almost universal commendation of 
President Cleveland for his action in the 
late financial crisis has one bearing little 
noticed. If he was right, Congress was 
wrong. If he represented a sweeping 
popular sentiment, as multiplied evidence 
shows that he did, then House and Senate 
were in defiance of that sentiment. But 
those bodies, particularly the House, are 
the chosen representatives of public senti 
ment. How came it about that instead of 
obeying they flouted it? This is a mys 
tery which many people have been puzzling 
their heads over the past month. The 


how 


mystery will not appear so dense, 
ever, if we attend (1) to the manner in 
which these so-called representatives are 
chosen, and (2) to the kind of men they 
are When chosen. 

The theory of representative govern 
ment, as laid down by Mill and other 
writers, is simple and beautiful. The 
voters in a given congressional district 
put their heads together, look over the 
field, choose out the man whom they 
think fittest to represent them at Wash 
ington, and send him there. He is to be 
no automaton, he is to be left at liberty 
to express his:opinions if he has any, but 
in the great matters in issue, politically, 
he is to vote as the men would have him 
who elected him to office. If this theory 
were carried out in practice, it is obvious 
that a House of Representatives running 
counter to the general convictions and 
wishes of the people on so important a 
question as the national credit and cur- 
reney could not be conceived of as possi 
ble. 

but a little attention to the way repre 
sentatives are actually chosen wili help 
one to understand why they act as oli- 
garchs, not representatives. They are 
elected by oligarchical methods. Far 
from the electors having free selection of 
their representatives, they are shut up to 
the narrowest possible choice —usually to 
a choice of evils. Their candidates are 
selected for them by a party which is it- 
self an oligarchy, and are further deter 
mined by a boss or a petty committee 
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f that Take the last: el 


party. 


the Fourteenth District in this city 


voters were shut up to a choice | 
tween Quigg and Cor nelly Q); boss 
determined one nomination and anot! 


the other. Yet, on the theory « f 


sentative government, Quigg is the s] 
taneous choice of the 43,000 voters r at 
least of the 24.000 who voted for hi 
and when he runs Platt’s errands, writes 
latt’s edicts, and votes Platt’s votes, he 
has the might and majesty of a great elect 
orate behind him. This is a good illustra 


tion of Representation as she 
and helps us to understand how 
sentatives of public opinion can oF 


They are not real 


lot of oligarchs, chosen by oli 


the 


var 
running Government to 8s 
selves. 

Especial and sufticient 
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representatives, 


House of Representatives should so 
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pose if 
but a 
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iv t 
el 
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tably misrepresent the country on 
cial questions is to be found in the 
men who compose it. But the s 


of then 


quaintance with ba 


fraction have 


, ’ 
king or tract 


ufacturing. The great, the over 
ing, majority of them are lawyer: 


Fiftieth 


House were lawyers; in 


Congress, 203 member: 


200; in the last Congress thers 

appalling number of 248. We say 
ing, not that we have any by je 
lawyers; but we have decided ol 


to the kind that, for the most 


into Congress. They ar t} t 
fifth-rate members of the prof 
the narrow minded, cross roads or 
‘composite ” biography, true tt 


for the 
about as follows, in phrases tak: 


great mass of them, w 


from sketches of their lives furnishe 
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their lives they are thrown into daily cot 
tact with men who are anxious to cheat 
their creditors, and nothing is more natu 
ral than that they should endeavor toshape 
national legislation so as to enable then 
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vhere elemental instruction in finance 
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tions. The Bank of France alone holds 
$100,000,000 of this metal, and the quanti 
ty in circulation is also larger than that 
of any other country. Any plan of bi- 
metallism which should expose her gold 
hoard to depredation by silver-producing 
chill in all her 
point M. 
Tirard was very emphatic in the Brus 
He that 


had no cause to complain of the present 


countries would cause a 
commercial veins. Upon this 


sels conference. said I’ rance 
monetary situation, and that she did not 
She had 


to an agreement with the United States 


complain, endeavored to come 
at the conference of 1881, which wasa sort 
of continuation of that of 187s. 
1889, amonetary congress was heldin Paris 


Later, in 


during the Exposition, but nothing came 
of it. 
which had the largest quantity of metal 
This was 

proper 


ties and employments, which, being very 


France was the country of all others 


lic money, both gold and silver. 
due to the minute subdivision of 
small, were not adapted to the use of 
bank the extent as in 
countries where industry is 


checks to same 


more Con 
solidated and centralized. She ceased to 
coin silver because she was confronted with 
an ever-increasing volume of that metal. 
Why should France permit the free coin- 
age of silver when she was already amply 
provided with it? She alone possessed as 
much as all the other states of Europe put 
together. The Bank of France, 
holds as much as all the other 

gether; ‘‘consequently I have the right to 


he said, 
banks to 


say that she has quite enough.”’ 

While this is as true to-day as it was 
when M. Tirard uttered it, the Govern- 
ment is confronted by the same pressure 
from the agricultural which that 
of Germany has to which 
Sir William Harcourt yielded when he 
accepted Mr. Everett's resolution on Tues 


class 


meet and to 


day week. The land-owners of all these 
countries are in distress by reason of the 
low price of wheat, and they think that 
the low price is due to something else 
than an over-supply of the article itself. 
A change in the money standard, they 
think, could not make matters worse, but 
might make them better. So they are push 
ing with all their migt three of 
these countries for bimetallism. It isa very 
interesting situation for us. If the bi 
metallists should by any means carry the 


t in all 


day, Uncle Sam is ready to supply them 
with silver at any ratio they may choose 
to adopt, and will take gold in payment if 
they force it upon him. 


OUTLOOK. 


A PESSIMISTIC 


THE Journal dex Beonomiste OM in its 


last issue, makes a review of the situation 
of the world at the close of 1894 
terrible reading for an optimist. In 


which is 
the 
first place, itsays, the expenses of govern- 
ment in Europe have in ten years in- 
population 
In this 
figured 


creased 22 per cent., while the 
cent. 


have 


has increased only 10 per 
total the military expenses 


as 23 per cent. of the whole, 





: } 
those of the 


Nation. 


The 


United States, through its pension list, in 
The public debts of Europe have 
$5.600,000,000. In 


cluded. 
coun- 


been increased 
tries which have grown too restless under 
the taxation thus caused, such as France, 
Sweden, been had to 


lowering of 


resort has 


Russia, 
**conversion,’’ or compulsory 
interest. Italy is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and Greece is actually bankrupt. 
Except in England, very few articles es- 
cape taxation, and now there is a general 
turning towards a progressive income tax 
as the best mode of getting at people who 
already pay oneverything they buy or con- 
sume. At the same time there is a strong 
tendency to turn over to the Government 
those branches of industry in which in- 
dividuals now make the most money—the 
manufacture of tobacco and of matches, 
the transportation of letters and parcels, 
the telegraph and telephone. 

On top of all this come the taxes for 
the protection of native industry. In 
France, in Italy, in Spain, and in Ger- 
many these taxes have all been increased. 
In fact, America may be said to be the 
only country in which they have been 
reduced. M. de Molinari, the writer of 
the article in question, estimates the tax 
paid by the French consumer in wheat 
alone at about $150,000,000 annually, for 
the profit of about 800,000 landholders. 
Calculating in the same way the cost of 
protection to meat, fish, sugar, tools, etc., 
he sets down the cost of protection in 
France at $400,000,000. Nevertheless, one 
effect of the tariff wars with foreign states 
in which the Government has engaged, 
has been the emigration of many French 
factories to Belgium and the closing of 
others. Against these increasing burdens, 
nothing but the extraordinary progress of 
science and invention during the last twen- 
ty years would have enabled the world to 
make head. 

But now, when taxation has apparently 
reached its uttermost limits, there comes 
the spectre of socialism to deepen the pre 
Nobody byt ardent social- 
ists, who area comparatively small body, 


vailing gloom. 


believes that any large state will ever be 
Any 


such organization would involve slavery 


organized on a_ socialistic basis. 


in some form or other, and slavery the 
mass of men will always resist, sword in 
hand if necessary. But the agitation for so- 
cialism almost necessarily diffuses through 
the working class a sense of wrong or ha 
tred, more or less intense, of the owners 
or accumulators of property, and a strong 
the care of 
The great 


desire to throw on ‘*the state”’ 
themselves and their families. 
plan of giving everybody a pension when 
he reaches the age of sixty is one of the 
worst blows ever dealt against prudence, 
frugality, and the habit of saving. The 
tendency, too, of the labor movements, es 
pecially on the continent of Europe, is to 
lower the value of character for commercial 
purposes, and to make the retention of 
places depend more on the strength of 
has behind him 


the organization a man 


than on his personal value to the employer. 
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No reason for supposing that a socialist 
‘state’? would be managed by any better 
men than those who now manage states 
given; but the belief 
among the poor and 


has ever been 
has spread largely 
more ignorant class, and is to some extent 
fostered by preachers, philanthropists, and 
professional socialists, that if a govern- 
ment with enormously increased powers 
were set up with men like Powderly, Sove- 
reign, and Debs at the head of it, the 
happiness of the masses would be largely 
increased. 

To cap the climax, the power of issuing 
been laid hold of as 
one potent of promoting human 
welfare, and stands now in the forefront 
of measures of relief for distress, and, 
though the most patent of human delu- 
far the hard- 
est to combat, because it has seized upon 


currency has 


means 


sions, has been found thus 


considerable numbers of persons who pass 
as economists, but are in reality philan- 
thropists in whose brain ‘‘economy ”’ is 


simply a mode of catching votes. This 
confused state of the popular mind 


about the currency has been well illus- 
trated among us by the popular belief, in 
many parts of the country, that if silver 
money were set afloat in large quantities, 
poor people would somehow get some of 
it into hallucination 
which has evidently grown out of the 
‘‘ per capita’? idea—that is, that 
country needs a certain amount of money 
‘“ per capita.’? This does no great credit 
to human intelligence, but it is one of the 


their pockets—an 


every 


political forces of the day. 

The civilized world is, in fact, appa- 
rently threatened with a calamity some- 
what similar to that which overthrew the 
Roman Empire—that is, the seizure of the 
powers of government by semi-civilized 
men, or civilized men acting under their 
direction, and the management of states 
without the benefit of recorded human ex- 
perience. From that shock it took a thou- 
sand years to recover; that is, there was no 
recovery until the world rediscovered what 
the barbarians had buried. No such disas- 
ter can overtake us, because there is no 
danger of the destruction of the great in- 
struments and products of civilization. We 
have the press and printing, which the 
mediwval world had not, and we have sci- 
ence, and the habit of discussion, and the 
majority 
and 
make us for a good while 


practice of government by a 
vote; so that, although our Goths 
Vandals may 
very uncomfortable, they cannot make the 
world over. 


ITALY IN AFRICA. 
Mantua, February 11, 1895. 
How Italy drifted into Africa is now a mat- 
ter of history: 
despite the Mahdi, and with or without the 
consent of the Abyssinians, is a stubborn fact, 


that she means to remain there, 


proved not only by recent battles here against 
Dervishes, there against rebel chiefs, but also 
by her occupation of positions which were 
not contemplated, or at any rate not avowed, 


in 1880, when the convention between Menelik 
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II., King of Shoa, supreme ruler of Abyssinia 
and Humbert I., King of Italy, for mutual p1 
tection was ratified. Whether King Menelik 








be a faithful or a faithless s n 
question; an te sovereign he is not, as 
the twenty-four ras (or feudal lords) wt v1 
the territory exercise royal functions, be 

responsible to the crown for little more tha 
the local taxes which are paid in kind; wag 

war on one another, offering their se es t 


the governor of the Italian colony, or sudde1 
ly attacking his outposts, at their own sava 
will. Since I89%l a radical chan has beer 
effected in Italy’s moral and material methods 
in Eritrea, whose civil and military vern 
Oreste Baratieri, a chip of th ld Gariba 
dian block, an enthusiastic believer in lonia 
expansion in Africa, has inherited not o1 
many of the military qualities of s chief 
deliberate premeditation, sudden, swift a 
tion, the following up of victory to its just 
limits, thus far and no further; but also the 
great Liberator’s pre epts ind practice 1 lea 
ing with his own ofticers and soldiers, the en 
forcement of just and humane action in thei! 
dealings with native populations, and especia 
ly with native troops; and we may add Gat 
baldi’s practice, in his brief, pithy reports, of 
th} - . 


giving every ollice! 


cial and due share of merit 

Baratieri, born in IS41, at ¢ ! n tl 
Austrian Tyrol, escaped from. the 
Areo at the age of eighteen. Captured ar 


punished, he effected his second fli 





to join Gariba 
Thousand at Marsala, won his spurs at Calata 
fimi and on the barricades of ile! . Ww 
promoted for his brilliant ‘onduct on e \ 
turno, and received the medal f military 
valo1 After the disbandment of tl 


teers, he entered the crack bersaglieri corps as 
captain, and at the head of bis pa cept 





an Austrian brigs it bay fort 
Custozza—a feat signalized as na 1 
the report of the Austrian stat! \ 1 
the Milita his artiele ta 
i nt ‘ { 
i > (a i 





army. Baratieri, like Gen x was 





the tirst a fervent believer in It 
tion in Africa; and shortly after t lisast 
affair of Dogali, he obtained 
exchange into f tl s ; 
Massowah, to the great grief of : 
where he was adored by ofticet 

Affairs in Africa were in a 
the disaster of Dogali, reinf 
to repel the ** King of Kings, is} 


ing to support Ras Alula 


to rout the Dervishes, he was - 
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cio, Who received a grand welcome, gladdening 
the hearts of the Italians by his encomiums on 
gracious 
The exchange of the Italian 


‘our’ brave King Humbert, ‘‘ our” 
Queen Margaret 
sisters of charity and Italian Capuchins for the 
French Lazzarists added to their satisfaction, 
In November Baratieri appealed to the Euro- 
pean residents to form a body of volunteers, 
320 citizens of Massowah re- 
He had asked for no 


reinforcements, but had strengthened the gar 


and in one day 


sponded to the appeal 


Keren, and Kassala, when 
the rebellion of 


Asmara, 
the 
Batha Ayos, one of the Abyssinian command- 


risons of 


suddenly came news of 
ers, Who, from the earliest days of the colony, 
had piven proofs of friendship for the Italians, 
and had been promoted by Baldassera and later 
and the 


by Baratieri. Seizing the © residents ” 


telegraph officers, he was preparing to raise 
the whole province when Capt. Castellazzi and 
other officers marched against him, killed or 
captured the 300 armed followers, killing Batha 
Agos himself at Halai. Baratieri, rightly sus 
that the rebellion of the 
Oculé-Kusai, commanded by Batha Agos, was 


pecting bands of 
not an isolated case, but was probably foment 
ed by Kas Mangasha, and possibly by Menelik, 
marched promptly to Adi Ugra, where he es- 
Arimondi, major-general, in 
Later, convinced of Ras Manga- 


tablished now 


command 


sha’s treasonable intent, by forced marches 
he proceeded to Adi Sadi, where from a 
height he saw an immense mass of Tigrine 
troops marching nuorthwards. At dawn the 


The 
lery, well posted, opened the ball; the troops 


enemy's two camps were visible. artil 
converging to the right attacked the whole 
front of the enemy, who, though taken by sur 
prise, responded en masse and soon made a 
move to turn Baratieri’s left wing, but were 
outman@uvred., The battle raged for twelve 
mortal hours, the enemy bringing up a strong 
reserve force at three Pp. M., but at five they 
were silent, and during the night they decamp- 
ed, leaving their wounded, arms, banners, and 
the field. followed 
in hot pursuit till the enemy reached the fast 
nesses of Agamé ‘Lhe Italians, 3,600 all told, 
thus routed 10,000, led by 
Not a single soldier deserted, so that 


some tents on Baratieri 


{as Mangasha in 
person 
Menelik’s boast that the ‘* Abyssinians, brave 


against the Dervishes, would never tight 
against their brethren in blood and faith,” falls 
to the ground. On the Sth, leaving two 


companies in observation at Senate, Baratieri 
returned with the rest of the troops to Asma 
ra, everyWhere feted by the populations and 
the clergy who are weary to death of the tur- 
bulent ras. Ras Mangasha’s correspondence 
with Batha Ayos and Menelik has been seized, 
but Baratieri’s tinal report has not yet arrived. 

At present all is quiet at Kassala. Ras 
Mangasha, deserted by the mass of his troops, 
still 
What Menelik and Ras Alula, who is with the 
King, think or meditate is not known 
tier) does not desire reinforcements, save a few 
: He has 
just been promoted from the rank of major 
that of His 


telegrams and brief reports demonstrate his 


seems seeking to form a fresh army. 


sara 


officers, material, and telegraph wires, 


xeneral to lieutenant-general. 
pride and satisfaction at the conduct of the 
native troops and Italian officers all. But Italy 
her own 


W. M. 


in Africa has her hands full to hold 
against Dervishes and rebel ras. J 
SOME CONTINENTAL LIBRARIES.—V. 
FLORENCE, February Is, 1895. 

in the 
Catania, 


ITALIAN Government libraries exist 


Bologua, Cagliari 


following places 





Nation. 


The 


Cremona, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Milan, 
Padua, Palermo, 
Rome, Turin, 
four, a 


Modena, Messina, Naples, 


Pavia, Pisa, Parma, Sassari, 
Venice. Of 


number than any other city except 


and these Florence has 
larger 
Rome; and the principal one, the Biblioteca 
Centrale Nazionale, may be called the dean of 
It is the largest collection 


Its foundation as a public 


the entire faculty. 
of books in Italy. 
library was laid in the eighteenth century by 
Antonio Magliabechi. In bis will this lover of 
books and men left his large collection ** to the 
poor of the city of Florence.” From that time 
to the present the library has been the recipi- 
ent of many gifts and bequests, which, with its 
purchases, have made it a collection of over 
435,000 volumes and more than 450,000: pam 
phiets, 18,000 MSS., and 11,000 musical compo 
sitions, according to the last printed report of 
1803 and a statement made by the prefect, 
Signor Chilovi, in November, IMM. It occu- 
pies eighty-seven rooms—three floors of three 
and, even with this, is embarrassed 
for space. A new building is anticipated in 
the not distant future, 

The first attempt to furnish the library with 
books by means of a tax on the issues of print- 


palaces 


ing-ottices was made in 1736 by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, Gian Gastone, who directed 
that a free copy of everything published in 
Tuscany should be deposited in this lbrary. 
There were many difficulties in the way of 
carrying out this law, owing chietly to the ob- 
jections and evasions of the printers, and it 
virtually inoperative for many years. 
In June, 1870, Victor Emanuel extended the 
lav to cover the publications of the entire 
kingdom, resulting in an average addition to 
the library of ten to twenty thousand volumes 
and pamphlets per year. Evasions of the law 
are still not infrequent, especially in the case of 


was 


costly publications. Inthe eighteenth century, 
a hundred years before the confiscation of the 
monastic libraries under Victor Emanuel, the 
Grand Duke Pietro Leopoldo had suppressed 
certain religious houses and given their books 
to the Magliabechiana, and the French Gov- 
ernment when in power did the same thing. 
In 1861 the Palatina and the Magliabecbiana 
were combined and took the present name of 
the Biblioteca Nazionale. One of the most in- 
teresting acquisitions of recent years was that 
of the collection of Savonaroliana got together 
by Count Carlo Capponi, and sold by his heirs 
in LSS3. 

The main entrance to the Library is from 
the portico of the Uttizi, The reading-room, on 
the first floor, has been full every time I have 
visited it, and the one table out of the nine re- 
served for the use of women has been well pa- 
tronized. 
be students from the University and Higher In- 


The majority of the readers seem to 


stitute, with a sprinkling of professors, priests, 
professional men, ete, This room contains the 
larger part of the original Magliabechian be 
quest, and a bust of the very ugly but strongly 
individual face and head of Magliabechi sur 
veys the room, Among the current periodi 
eals (about one hundred and fifty) placed here 
for reading, | counted some fifteen to twenty 
American magazines, among which were seve- 
ral such popular ones as Harper's Monthly, 
Monthly, 


An adjoining room, 


the Century, the Popwar Science 
and the Literary Vews. 
called the MS. room, is for the use of those 
students who need extreme quiet in the pursu- 
ance of more absorbing work. 

The catalogue used by the public is a general 
one, Compiled in 1s47 and transcribed in’ 1860 
‘tH, in thirty-two large volumes. The large in 
flux of additions after the promulgation and 
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enforcement of the tax on all Italian publica- 
tions found the library somewhat unprepared 
for the additional work thus made 
sary, and lacking sufticient space in its cata- 
logues; and a supplementary catalogue on cards 
The Palatina, and the Tar- 

Passerini, and Guiecciar 


neces- 


became necessary. 
gioni, the Nencini, 
dini collections have each a separate catalogue, 
and there is one of incunabula and an index to 
the collection of ancient music. A general cata- 
logue of the entire library, arranged in twenty 
classes, Was undertaken in 1864, but given up for 
reasons of necessity, and another begun about 
ten years ago, which is still in the making. In 
the matter of classification, no one system has 
yet been applied to the whole library; some col- 
lections are arranged by size, some by subject- 
matter, some by literary form. The bound 
periodicals are grouped by the decimal classi 
fication of Mr. Melvil Dewey, the New York 
State Librarian. The inventory is kept on 
cards, with the exception of that of pam- 
phlets, which is in volumes, and is placed ina 
locked 


ployees have access. 
to any one who wishes to consult them, though 
lack of space prevents their use by many per- 
sons at one time. The same lack of room pre- 
vents the exposition of all reference-books and 


case to which only a few of the em 
The catalogues are open 


periodicals, and a careful selection is therefore 
made of those which experience shows to be 
most in demand. 

The library lends books under the usual con- 
ditions of Government libraries, and the for- 
mer prefect of the Nazionale, Signor Sacconi, 
was in favor of extending this privilege, leav- 
ing it optional with the librarian in each case to 
say how many booksshould go out to one read- 
er, and how long they might be kept. In seven 
years he reports but one book lost by lending, 
and that by accident and not through any evil 
intention on the part of the borrower. 

An interesting comment is made by the same 
good authority on the system of competitive 
examinations for the filling of library posi 
tions. Inthe case of the superior employees, 
scholarship, while necessary, is not all that is 
necessary, and he claims that in making it the 
sole test, as is the case in competitive examina- 
tions, no regard is paid to moral character or 
to executive qualities. The librarian or prefect 
is obliged to accept as subordinates persons 
whose qualifications fit them for only a part of 
their work, and who need constant supervision. 
He arrives at the conclusion that these ofticers 
should be of two classes, those chosen for their 
scholarship and knowledge of books, who may 
eventually be titted to take the highest work of 
the library, the choosing and buying of the 
books, and administrative 
ability, and who must be retained in the offices 
requiring executive skill, but who cannot ex 
pect promotion into the upper grade just men 
tioned. The same difficulty exists in choosing 
the prefect and the librarian, and Signor Sac 
coni makes the suggestion that, where several 


those who show 


Government libraries exist in the same city, 
each be placed under the charge of a libra- 
rian or executive officer, and altogether under 
one prefect, Who shall be a scholar of reputa 
tion and shall attend to the symmetrical growth 
of all the collections under his charge. This 
suggestion Was made in 1883, in a MS, ‘‘rela- 
tion” on the Biblioteca Nazionale, to which | 
had access through the kindness of Signora 
Sacconi-Ricci, daughter of the 
fect of the Nazionale, and herself assistant 
librarian of the Marucelliana. So far as | 
know, no steps have been taken towards adopt 
ing it, but to me it seems a very reasonable 


former pre 


proposition. 
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The alumni, who had formerly to serve at 
least a year gratuitously, are now allowed a 
nominal payment. They must have a doctor 
ate in law, literature, or philosophy, or the di 
ploma of the school of paleography in Florence 
and must pass a competitive examination 
From thirty-four years of experience, Signor 
Sacconi records it as his belief that the test of 
competitive examinations alone is quite as apt 
to give poor assistants as good ones. The na 
ture of the examinations for the superior posi 
tions of a library I have already indicated in a 
previous letter. The usual method of proced 
ure after an examination is the appointment 
by the minister of public instruction, of the 
most successful candidates to a year’s trial 
with a stipend of one hundred lireamonth. It 
the year’s work prove satisfactory, the alum: 
are placed on the roll in the lowest class of the 
category to which they belong Phe me 
of inquiry into the moral character of the ay 
plicant was made most evident 
IS71, in the Nazionale, by a series of thefts cas 
ried on through several months by one of the 
distributors. A second-hand book-dealer it 
Florence sent regularly to the library to indi 
cate to this employee the books he desired, 
and the employee found means of abstracting 
them 

Che heating of the Nazionale is accomplished 
at present by furnaces, and the rooms used by 
the public have always seemed to me warn 
and comfortable. Up to 1867 the ubiquitous 
scaldino or 


heating, 


brazier was the only means ot 
and was abandoned because it was 
found that the ashes were annoying to readers 
and injurious to the books. There is apparent 
ly no dampness anywhere in the library Phe 
hours of opening of the library, summer and 


winter, are from ten to four 


The numbe 
volumes given out in 1802, from the last print 
ed report of ISY3, was mnore than 66,000) 
more than 56,000 readers. These are not as 
large nuinbers as those reported by the Vitt 

rio Emanuele at Rome, but it must be reme: 

bered that the latter library is o 





ning, and that it supplies a much larger popu 
Nearly 


rence, and more than 1,000 to other libraries 


lation 000 volumes were lent in | 

in Italy, while more than 100 were borrowed 
from other cities The right toa pv of a 
Italian publications includes periodicals a 
newspapers, and the Nazionale has therefore 
a collection, constantly 


increasibL i an 
hewspapers and 1,200 magazines lt ts 


and preserves everything, down to railway 


time-tables and play-bills. At present, o1 

is being brought out of the chaos of 60,0 
legal memorials presented in the Italian 
courts. To this library, since Iss is 


given the task of printing fortnightly a 

tin of the most important Italian put ations 
and this admirably conducted work is know 
and appreciated wherever there at 


The Bulletin formerly issued by t \ 
Emanuele of Rome, of modern f yn WwW 
in Italian libraries, has unfortunately ~ 
publication. In this the rary 


the work was always indicated by a 
posite its title 

The rarities of tl rary al 
and space forbids the menti ot than a 
few, and these chosen rather i 
MS. of the * Divina Commedia EN 


teenth century, with the margina tes 

in Dante's lifetime a lette ‘ 

poet’s son, Dante dJdacopo Alig Ms 
the ‘Decameron’ written it “ 4 
dictine ; Brunetto Lati na MS f ‘ 





‘The 


Nation 


brated Maguntina Bible ; a Terence witl 
ginal MS. notes by Politian—in fact, se 
works with notes from the 


i! 


sathe source 





st book printed in Florence, by Cennini 


rediscovered the secret of printing af 
areful examination of the 
tian press; the first illustrated book pr 
Homer of 1488 


Piero de 


in Italy ; the Florentine 
sented by the editor to 


Of editions of Dante there are Ridobeati 





a's, a 

py that belonged to Ariosto and that bears 
his signature and notes, one with Landino’s 
commentary and illustrations by Botticelli, the 
same on parchment, a unique copy, presented 
by Landino to the Signory of Florence, et 
ete Of Aldines, the library has 1.087 5 ines 
ind of Elzevirs, ete., 252 volumes, and = the 
Savonaroliana nutubers 347 editions 

The funds at the disposition of the adminis 
tration amount to about we) tre oS LO, 408 t 
year rt vimission of women inte library 
work has been needed in no Continental 
country except Italy, | beheve. One woman 


is employed in the Vittorio Emanuele, tt 
the Bibliote 
librarian inthe Marucelliana. Most of 
inter 


ladies | have met, and found deeply 


in their work, as Well as in the compartis 





issues of the Get 


Mexlici, et 


a Nazionale, and one as assistant 


Thal 
veral 
the 

wh 


ter a 


inted 
, pre 


ree 


¢ 
oste 


ris We 





were able to make between Libraries here and 
at home, | should fail greatly in what is a 
pleasure as well as an obligation if [T did on 
speak more fully of one of these, Signora G 
lia Saceonr Rices From the m f my 
entrance into the Maz lian | and my 
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sheets, fastened by an invent 
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been beautifully made by 
nd typewriter Tr st int 
antiquity in the librare is tl 
Mare Magnum mipiled by E 
cei It occupies one bunds 


volumes, and was | 
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the sociological basis, those studies would be 
adopted which prepare the child to receive the 
civilization and partake of its goods, 
contributing his own mite for the benefit of 
helped, The 
retained, but only in a 


iding such 


lessons of 
the whole, helping and being 
psychological basis is 
secondary place, to assist in de 
questions as relate to the best pet iod for taking 
up a given branch of study, and the proper 
length of time for « 


ontinuing it \ study is 


often continued too long in the elementary 
schools, and is necessarily deadening i its 
effects, and produces arrested development on 
some lower plane of activity. This danger is 
becoming plainer and plainer in the light ot 
the new studies made upon children in school 
and out of school, 

Another important departure in the sub 
committee’s report under question is the pro 
test against too much English grammar, espe- 
cially in the form of parsing works of literary 
art. Again and again in the report it is urged 
that the literary selection should be studied in 
such a way as to lead to an appreciation of it 
as a work of art. Literature is set forward as 
the leading study in the elementary school be 
cause of its value to the pupil in giving him an 
insight into human nature 

Again, the emphasis laid upon arithmetic in 
the elementary school hitherto is strongly con 
demned, and its mode of reasoning disparaged 
in comparison with the mode of reasoning em 
ployed by the mind upon practical concrete 
subjects involving literary, social, and moral 
questions 

Several other radical changes are recom- 
mended in this sub-committee’s report, and on 
the whole it seems to me that the report will 
be extremely fortunate if it does not 


lisap 
point your readers rather in its radicalism 
than its conservatism. 
Very respectfully W. T. Harris. 

WASHINGTON, LD, C., February 26, 1805 

{It is true that Dr. Harris advocates the 
introduction of two secondary-school sub 
jects into the later years of the elementary 
curriculum, but he keeps that curriculum 
eight years long. That is made necessary 
only either by bad teaching or by spin- 
ning out the instruction in the rudiments 
to an inordinate extent. On page 40 of 
his report he reduces the algebra to be 
taught in the elementary schools to a 
pretty 
Mr. Greenwood 


much so that 
this a = special 
What Dr. 
. 4 —— 7? ee ilaed re } 
Harris says as to English grammar and 
the undue hitherto 
entitled to all 


small amount—so 
makes 
point of dissent (pp. 84, 85). 
emphasis laid on 
arithmetic, is 
Ep. Narion.] 


praise. 


BARON DE MENEVAL. 
To THE EpDItoR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: The notice of Baron de Méneval’s Me- 
moirs published by the Nati 


February 21 conveys such an unjust estimate 


min itsnumber of 


of the author of those memoirs that I deem it 
my duty to answer it I have not a word to 
say in favor of or against the merits of the 
work 


l only wish to eall attention to certain 


misstatements made by the writer of the ar- 
ticle concerning facts he evidently knew no 
thing about 

Speaking of M. de Meéeneval, he tells us that 
“the blood of a race of urtiers filled his 


Veins.” Later he speaks of ‘his grandfather 





The Wation. 


t halls of Versailles.” 


in the he truth is, that 
M. de Méneval’s family bad always lived in 
the seclusion of the provinces, and none of bis 


He himself 
was so little of a courtier that he 


ancestors ever appeared at court. 
never en- 
tered the Tuileries after 1815, and refused the 
offered to him by 
‘light-hearted gen- 


Louis 


peerage that Was 
Philippe. Instead of a 
tleman, he was a man of retiring disposition, 


deep feelings, and austere character. Far 
from being a sycophant, he was the persenifi 
cation of dignity and modesty. 

Further, it is said: ‘*Méneval did live on 
with pen in hand.” The only book he wrote is 
the one now mentioned; and he lived seventy 
two years. Those memoirs, or rather souve- 
nirs, Were published by him in 1M0 under the 
title ‘ Napoléon et Marie Louise: Souvenirs du 
Baron de Méneval.’ They formed only two 
At that time the only books 


or pamphlets written about Napoleon had been 


small volumes. 


inspired by fear of the Bourbons and the bas 
est ingratitude. The desire of defending the 
memory of the man who had been his friend 
At an 


epoch when those who had received titles, en- 


and protector was not an ignoble one. 


dowments, palaces, and money from the Em 
peror not only turned against him during his 
lifetime, but, after his death, assailed him with 
insults and often calumny, was it ‘‘canine vir- 
tue” or noble courage to defend bim 

Admitting, even, that his admiration for 
Napoleon carried him too far, who is the most 
worthy of respect, Monsieur de Meneval or 
Madame de Rémusat ' 

A GRANDSON OF BARON DE MENEVAL, 


FEBRUARY 26, 1595. 


MEMOIRS OF LAREVELLIERE-LE- 
PEAUX. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the interesting description of these 
Memoirs which appeared in the Nation of 
February 21 is the statement that the Director 
‘ordered that his manuscripts should not be 
come accessible to anybody before 1873,” This 
is a strange misunderstanding of what the Di 
rector’s son, who edited his manuscripts, says 
about the matter in the introduction, dated 
March 15, 1873. Feeling that the lapse of fifty 
years since his father wrote the last line of the 
Memoirs required an explanation, he gives a 
His fa- 
ther had suggested in the ‘‘ Observations Es 


detailed account of the various delays 
sentielles” which serve as a sort of preamble, 
that ‘Comme je veux qu’aucun nom, aucun 
fait ne soit déguisé dans mes mémoires, ils ne 
devront étre publiés qu’aé Tépoque ot il sera 
présumable que tous ceux qui y figurent n’ex- 
istent plus.” 


Larevelli¢re, furthermore, did not wish his 
words to serve as an arsenal for an assault 
upon men who, however they might have dif 
fered from him during the Revolution, were 
now defenders of liberty against the attacks 
of the Bourbons. But he did wish the Memoirs 
edited at once, so that the first favorable mo- 
ment might be seized for their publication. 
Revolution of 


Soon came the 1830, bringing 


an Orleanist prince to the throne. As the 
Memoirs contained damaging facts in regard 
to the older Orleanist party, the son, who be- 
lieved in the Monarchy of July, did not desire 
the manuscript published until the new dy- 
nasty was so solidly established that it would 
not suffer from such revelations. The Revo 


} 


lution of IS48 came and went, and during the 


‘riod of the Second Empire it was im 





: 


» to undertake ‘une publication aussi 
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peu conforme que celle ci au culte des idées 
napoléoniennes.” In 1870 the work was far 
advanced when the disasters of that fatal sum- 
mer and the siege of Paris still further put off 
Postponement had at last be- 
Although the Memoirs seem to 


its completion. 
come chronic 

have been printed not long after 1873, as stat- 
ed in the Nation of February 14, the son re- 
quested that they be not published until his 
wife’s death, which occurred only four years 
ago. But as President Carnot’s term of office 
Was then drawing to a close, and party bitter- 
ness was likely to make an unhappy use of 
Larevelliére had said of Carnot’s 
grandfather, a colleague in the Directory, it 


whatever 


seemed wise to reserve the publication until 
the present year 

A word in regard to the Director’s name. 
It is a pity that bis son chose the current 
form instead of the form which the Director 
himself used during the most important part 
L. M. Revelliére-Lé- 
His baptismal name was Louis-Marie 


of his political life, v7. e., 
peaux 
de La Revellitre. Lépeaux came from one of 
the family estates, HENRY E, BOURNE, 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


AN INDEX ALWAYS. 

To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: At the close of your notice, February 
28, p. 172, of Mr. Chadwick’s excellent book, 
yousay: ‘An index is perhaps not to be ex- 
pected in a collection of what were originally 
lectures,” etc, In the name of all that is de 
cent in book-making, why should you, after 
your long and valiant service in the cause of 
good indexes in books, now condone an offence 
like the omission of an index from any book, ex- 
Such a book as 
Mr. Chadwick’s needs an index as much as 


cept, perhaps, a dictionary ? 


any; nor is it apparent why one should not be 
expected in a book ‘‘of what were originally 
as well as in any other. I have a 
lately published 
which commit the unpardonable offence of ap- 


lectures ” 
note of two other books 
pearing before the public indexless: the ‘ Life 
and Letters of Charles Loring Brace’ and 
Hamilton W. Mabie’s ‘My Study Fire’ (both 
series), 

One may surely be pardoned, in making any 
allusion to your issue of this week, for express- 
ing the intense satisfaction with which all lov- 
ers Of gov. 
on ‘The 
pable hit” at a grievous literary evil, and must 
do good.—Very truly yours, W. EE. 


AMHERST, March 1, 1805 


1 literature must read your editorial 


New Criticism.” It is ‘*a most pal- 


[We little thought our good would be 
evil spoken of. Our correspondent ex- 
cepts dictionaries, and thereby lays him- 
self open to our rebuke as surely as we 
to his. Beginning with its fifteenth vol- 
ume, the ‘Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy’ has been regularly indexed, to great 
advantage; and no ecyclopedia is now 
completely serviceable without an index. 

Ep. NATION. ] 


BAD DEBTS AND THE INCOME TAX. 
To THE EpitorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I desire to call attention to a manifest 
error in the income-tax law, or rather in the 
interpretation of it by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. On page 31 of the pam- 


phlet sent out by that office, at section 12, it is 




















eaiandrs siete 


March 7, 1895] The Nation. 
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stated that no bad debts can be deducted as | 1 ins dry rea x. It is selectiv rf se, | 
wses unless the same were mtracted wit but w ins Wwe ary ce ands inasatisfa | 
the year tor which the return is made tory manner Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ has | 
lo illustrate the unfairness and absurdity of served as a basis of upilation Its not | 
this proposition, let us take the case of a met f the Louisville tornad tf 1800, the Seattle 
hant, A, who in December, IMM, sells goods to ind Spokane tires and hnstown flood of ISS 
B for $1,000, This sale is included in A’s busi ind the Charleston earthquak IRS ghee | 
ness for IN4 B is solvent when the sale is it to be well up to dat Often tl populat | 
made and fora month afterwards. In Janua f places is given from tw ensuses, as [SS 
ry, 1805, B fails and becomes insolvent, and the and 1NiH Accent is usually indicated, and | 
$1,000 becomes absolutely uncollectible, ac nunciation often in the mor lifticult cases 
cording to the requirements of the law. Under Hawarden (pron. Harden Not ‘ | 
} lissioner, A, in return books of reference are named rt 
uld not ded t this this i tteaer 1 tl is t i a te @ 
the debt was not n nder the name | r, as Horn i | 
r could sucl ss evel ss-refel es sus 
be deducted t Cay. f & 1 Hope ()y tw ib 
The Commissioner vi vn tl entered 1 Lak ind " | 
rule that no lost debt ted unless | Mount xcept Mont Bla M 
the claim was contracte tne st in th trie \s far as possil t itt ‘ ut 
year. This ison its face an absurdity The | ranges, Alps, Appalachian, White M ‘ 
law contains no h provision, and neither | Cascade Rang \ it. ] 
this law nor any other statute will bear any | exam hetimes W ure it 
such construction. The first requisite of legal ntry s to Russia for the Ural M tains. | 
construction 1s mformity to common sense he St t name i x t t j 
and the evident meaning of thestatute, neither Ss The United State We x W 
f which will sustain such an interpretation as | miss Mt. Desert 
foregoing. Theevident intention of tl iW | La itory M } . \ 
is to permit merchants and others to charge off | } i | t ranged ) 
in any vear only the actually wort . br Edward L. Nichols 
debts which have become so sin the prey is wl } is} ntiv | I il v M 
year’s settlement, and to prevent any one cre lan. is admirab adapted to s , 
diting himself with losses wl had not leit { tl ern 1 vs i i if 
mately belong to the vear’s business Chis is f the two \ 
the rule which all honest men follow in ascer ind vive eX] tal tions 
taining the araual returns of their business, | mental w s together with s 
and is the only method by which the ‘ t nd stat | 
protit or income can be stated. It is evident | volume uy vith s 5 
that so hast constructed a statute as the] t s ‘ 5 s i 
sent income-tax law should receive more care lents 
ful judicial construction than can be g n it s of those v 
by the clerical force of the Revenue Depart il er . 
ment. LEX equa nert ind 1 t 
( 4 re it 7 su 4 ‘ as t ~ 
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Notes. ” :' ae 
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Armenian Crisis it Massacre { SiH Its ta i \ 
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courage in publishing his second volume on 
education and society in England, ‘ Les Pro 
fessions et laSociéteé en Angleterre’ (Paris: Co 
lin & Cie In so chanuvinistic a country as 
France, to uphold the superiority of Eagland 
inthe practical education of its people, in its 
management of public atfairs, in its common- 
sepse view of daily life, isto run the risk of be 
ing called a good many hard names. But M. 
Leclerc sees that superiority, and believes it 
wisest for his countrymen to realize it, to study 
the reasons of it, and then to go to work to ac 
quire it for France instead of merely raging 
at perfidious Albion and proclaiming them 
selves, maugre everything, the first and most 
enlightened nation in the world. Two things 
are encouraging: that there are Frenchmen 
bold enough to tell the truth to their country 
men, and that their countrymen listen and 
profit. For M. Leclere’s book is not the only 
one in which, of late, very serious lessons have 
been very plainly taught the too long self 
satisfied Gallic race. 

Anuselme Mathieu, a Provencal poet, and 
one of the seven founders of the Félibrige, 
died recently at Avignon. He was known, in 
the florid terminology of his school, as the Poet 
of Kisses. Karly in February he fell on the 
ice and broke a leg, and, being seventy years 
old, did not rally from the shock, Sumptuous 
obsequies were celebrated for him, and his old 
friend Frederic Mistral was a chief mourner. 
Of the seven founders of the Félibrige two 
only are now left: Mistral and Alphonse Ta- 
vau. Five are dead: Aubanel, Roumanille, 
toumieux, Brunet, and Mathieu. 

Public Opinion, heretofore conducted in 
Washington, will transfer its publication office 
this week to New York, witb, we should sup 
pose, a gain rather than a loss in efficiency and 
freshness of compilation from the press ut- 
terances of the day 

The well-known English trade journal Tim 
ber bas in its issue of January 28 matter of 
particular interest for the United States and 
Canada, being the illustrated report of a spe 
cial correspondent concerning our lumber in- 
‘dustry. There are also several views of the 
Manchester ship. canal, with its ‘timber pond.” 
A folded map of the canal accompanies the 
letterpress. 

Krom Westermann & Co. we receive ina 
neat portfolio a four plate wall-map of the 
world’s commerce, on a scale of 1:°22,000,000 
equatorial), Four side-maps exhibit Central 
America (West Indies) on twice the above 
scale, and the North Sea and its canal, 
the Isthmus of Suez, and the Straits of Ma- 
lacca at half seale. The compiler, A. Herrich, 
lclineates the various regular steamship routes, 
with length in days, the chief railroads, the 
‘ables and land telegraphs, the navigable parts 
of rivers, ete. Mr. Boutelle would undoubt 
edly cavilat this map because of the meagre 
showing made in it by the commerce of Ha 
wallin comparison with Atlantic trade; but 
facts are stubborn things. 

\ geological map of Essex County, Mass., 
prepared by John H. Sears, curator of geolo 
gv inthe Peabody Academy of Science at Sa- 
lem, has been published by the Essex Institute 
of that city. It presents the results of long- 
continued and patient field work by its author 
over a district of great complexity of struc 
ture. There areseventeen varieties of rocks, 
distinguished by different colors, and twelve 
other subdivisions, indicated by overprinted 
numbers; the formations exhibited being 
chietly crystalline and metamorphic rocks of 


most irregular arrangement The various 


forms of glacial drift, by which so large an 
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area of the county is covered, are not indicat 


ed, although drumlins, inland marshes, and 
coastal sand-bars are extensively developed 
These might be to advantage added to a later 
edition of themap. The present issue is dedi- 
cated to the Lawrence Scientitic School of 
Harvard University, where Mr. Sears carried 
on his petrographical studies under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Wolff while the map was in pre 
paration 

The Geological Survey of Alabama has is 
sued a report on the geology of the coastal 
plain of that State by Messrs. E. A. Smith, di- 
rector of the Survey, L. C, Johnson, and D. W. 
Langdon, jr., in an octavo volume of 750 pages 
with a good number of illustrations. It gives 
an elaborate account of the successive strata 
of the plain, all gently dipping southward to 
wards the Gulf, with a total thickness of over 
5,000 feet. Brief local account is given of the 
characteristic topographic features of the plain 

especially the inland belt of lowland eroded 
on weaker strata, and enclosed by the Chunne- 
nugya ridge of harder strata; but no adequate 
explanation of this feature is presented. 

The ‘Geographical Work of the Future’ is 
the subject of a suggestive article by Mr. H. 
R. Mill in the Scottish Geographical Maga- 
cine for February 


After passing in review 
the various regions yet unexplored, he shows 
by the diagram of a pyramid the relations of 
the different departments of the science, the cap 
and keystone being commercial geography. 
The discussion and codrdination of the classes 
of phenomena in these he contends will be the 
work of future geographers. Other papers are 
a review of Dr. A. Peuck’s ‘ Morphology of the 
Earths Surface,’ by Prof. J. Geikie, and an 
account of the highest village of the Cauca- 
sus, Which leaves a favorable impression both 
of the welfare and the morals of the moun. 
taineers. 

Petermanws Mitteilungen for January opens 
with an article introductory to the publication 
of extracts from the diary of the late Dr. G. 
A. Fischer, describing his expedition into Cen- 
tral Africa for the rescue of Dr. Junker. It is 
accompanied by a fine map of the German and 
British East African possessions between Mt. 
Kenia and the Victoria Nyanza. This is fol 
lowed by a report of the progress in the explo- 
ration of eastern Turkestan by the expedition 
of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, 
and a summary of the observations made at 
various stations in Europe of the earthquake 
in Japan in March, 184. 

The sixth international geographical con- 
gress will be held in London next summer, un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the session beginning July 26 and last- 


ing to August An extensive exhibition of 
geographical materials will be opened in con 
nection with the congress. The invitation cir- 
cular, lately issued, announces an imposing 
list of honorary ofticers, and a series of strong 
committees on the various subjects that are 
proposed for special discussion, The meeting 
promises to be an important one, and worthy 
to form the main object of a trip abroad. 
Full information concerning application for 
ft the Secretary, 
Royal Geographical Society, No. 1 Saville 
Row, London, W. 

A loan collection of portraits of women is to 
open in Boston on March 11, by way of se- 


membership may be had 


quel to the very successful exhibitions in 
London and New York. Although Gainsbo 
rough, Reynolds, Sir Peter Lely, Romney, and 
other English artists will be represented, and 
examples of the best painters of the modern 
French school will be shown, the strength of 
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the exhibition will be in the Copleys, Stuarts, 
Allstons, Smyberts, Trumbulls, and other 
painters of their time, besides all the well 
known artists of the present day, The collec 
tion of miniatures of all schools will be espe- 
cially interesting and valuable. Only one 
man is to be shown in the collection, viz 
Copley, in a miniature by bimself. 

The Notman Photographic Co., Boston, sends 
us an admirable portrait of the late Frederick 
Douglass, taken at a recent date. One could 
not desire a better expression of the character 
of this remarkable man—his fine and venerable 
presence, his intellectual weight and shrewd 
humor, the kindly eye, the oratorical mouth 
His sitting attitude is easy and dignified, and 
the whole aspect is that of the gentleman that 
he was. The print is somewhat larger than 
the ordinary cabinet size and more nearly 
square, and is valued not excessively at one 


dollar. 


If readers were in proportion to practical 
claim on their attention, the best-thumbed 
paper in thecurrent number of Harper's Maya- 
-ine would bethe one on **The New York Com- 
mon Schools.” The reforms needed in the un- 
wieldy system by which these schools are ma- 
naged were pointed out as long ago as 1858 by 
a precursor of Mayor Gilroy’s commission of 
1893; as they were defeated then by the Board 
of Education, neglect of the first principles of 
public administration has since distinguished 
this department of public work. Where power 
is divided as 1t is here—between ward trustees, 
commissioners, inspectors, and State and city 
superintendents—responsibility naturally falls 
to the ground. The ‘‘accepted formula used 
in making scientific skill and knowledge availa- 
ble for the good of the community” is also 
here a dead letter. Laymen not only control 
expenditure and prescribe the scope and pur 
pose of the work, but provide the classifica- 
tion of studies and scholars; and education 
al experts are, though “ pedagogy has become 
a science and the managing of public schools 
an art,” ruled out of the city’s education 
al work. To bring to public hearing, now 
that reform is again in the air, the principles 
on which it must proceed, is to perform an 
other of those thankless tasks by which public 
apathy is sometimes overcome, oftener not. A 
rider to this paper is contained in the Editor's 
Study, where some timely words on the habit 
of attention as a form of mental discipline are 
enforced by a description of the methods by 
which the habit has been cultivated with re- 
markable success in a girls’ school. St. George 
Mivart takes in another paper the hopeful 
side of the vexed question, “Can acquired cha 
racter be inherited ’” and Mr. Howells contri- 
butes to the number an allegorical poem, 
‘ Society,” in the form of two sonnets of anti 
thetical social imagery. 


—In the Century Joseph Pennell begins an 
other set of impressions of places, seeking this 
time his fresh woods and pastures new ** Be 
youd the Adriatic,” in company with Harriet 
Waters Preston, who plays verbal cicerone to 
the reader in the transit between Fiume, Zara, 
Sebenico, and Trau, on their bright quays and 
in their market-places and churches, breaking 
off within sight of Spalato. Miss Preston 
makes notes of this and that, and jots down 
one thing after another in an easy, flowing 
hand, without special peculiarity of stroke or 
tlourish ; but Mr. Pennell’s pictures of land 
scape and architecture combine delicacy and 
breadth, prettiness and vigor ina manner that 
stamps their authorship ata glance, ‘* Jean 
Carriés : Sculptor and Potter,” is written 
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about by a panegyrist, Emile Hovelaque, in a 


strain plethoric in adjective and uushackled 
in simile. Nevertheless, Carriés, the inventor 
of a new earthenware, grés, whose exhibit in 
1802 of works in bronze, wax, and pottery ob- 
tained for him, at the demand of his fellow 
artists, the cross of the Legion of Honor, and 
who died untimely last July, at the age of 
thirty-eight, emerges from eulogy a singularly 
interesting figure, a workman of the medieval 
type, and an artist (amply illustrated here by 
reproductions) of spontaneous creative imagi 
nation. Mr. Bunner undoubtedly weakens the 
force of his onslaught upon the novelist wt 


writes with a moral purpose by his ilh 





of the plain man who, expecting to be interest 
ed during the dull hours of a journey ** in the 
jovs and sorrows, ups and downs of other hu 
man beings not unlike himself,” tinds himself 
able to understand ‘but little of the spirit 

struggles of the personages of his book Phere 
are still other buman beings, however, wh 
find spirftual struggles the most vital dramas 
of life; and the plain man, whose ** moralities 
are of a simple, practical sort byviously 


needs a guide at the book-st 





that all novels shall be written down to his 
comprehension is to take a step in literary 


levelling as vet in advance of the t 


The first paper in Scrifner’s is also the tirst 
of a series which will be continued through the 
vear by the President of Brown University 
the ** History of the Last Quarter-Century i 
the United States.” In this history the reader 
is to go, he is told, ‘‘upon a rapid excursiot 
through vast tracts, with frequent use of the 
camera, and not upona topographical survey 


This forecast accurately detines the defects of 


the plan upon which the history, thus far, is 


written, Vague apprehension and an indet 
nite topography suffice, in general, to satisfy 


the lax interest of the ordinary mind. Esy. 


cially do they so in regard to the principles 


that underlie our particular institutions at 
their practical application t nerete pl 
lems. The true function of the period tera 


ture that treats of these Is to disseminate 


nite and precise ideas, even at the necessity of 
presupposing some patience on the part of 
reader Bird'’s-eve views and kodak metl 
are not likely to accomplish this ain \\ in 


F. Apthorp’s article on ‘Orchestral Conduct 


ing and Conductors” is one from which tl 


tyro in musical knowledge may derive a new 
point of view in regard to the office and ey 
lution of the modern magnate of mus whos 
two-fold temptation is, it is shown, to exagg 
rate the effects of a score or to inf 


with his individual musica 


That such temptation increases wit 


poser’s increasing tendency to express 
less and less fully in his not 

more and more to the 1 tor 
formers, Interpretatior i ~ 
stood The eternal necessity t 


sVvimmetry of musicai f I s 





on which to dwell when excite ta 
stimulation are sought ! > 
in other fields, and when s ‘ ~ as 
barrier-spurning sul 1 
their way in t ~ i SS 
Plants,” by San Parsons 
fu f healthf and is : 
mpanied by attra t : 
hotographs t A 
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tively, 


the best male running having only 175 
Among other successful heads of polls may be 
mentioned Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, Miss 
Twining, Lady Eleho, Lady Jackson, the Lady 
Mayoress of Leamington, and the C 

Warwick 


yuntess of 


Dent's edition of Malory’s ‘ Morte Dar- 
thur’ (New York: Macmillan}, the first vol- 
ume of which we noticed at length some 
months ago, is now completed by the pub- 
lication of volume ii. We have little to add 
to our former notice Except for the Intro 
duction by Prof. Rhys, on which we have 


the work contributes no- 
thing to the textual or literary history of the 
‘Morte Darthur.’ 
sporadi 
and the 


usurps a name it d 


already commented, 


The footnotes are quite as 


in the second volume as in the first, 


‘General Glossary” (of five pages ! 
\sa drawing- 
decidedly 


successful. The paper and the printing are a 


es not own. 


room edition, however, the book is 


positive delight; the mere blackness of the ink 


is a source of physical and moral pleasure. As 


for Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s ‘‘designs,” they are 
neither better nor wor than in the first vol- 
ume. They have the same merits—merits of 
which the public has heard enough from the 
eccentric artist's admirers—and the same glar 
ing defects Among the latter we count as 
almost the least the queerness and ugliness of 


some of the pictures; it is them occasional 
flippancy and shallowness, and their more than 
that offend one. 
As decoration they are often effective; as illus- 
We doubt if 


Mr. Beardsley has, or cares to have, any under- 


occasional irrelevancy, most 


tration they almost always fail. 


fthe Arthur legend itself or of 
Nor can 


standing either « 


Sir Thomas Matory’s rendering of it 
we believe that he really intended to (//ustrate 
the book. 


‘embellished with original designs.” 


The title-page comes near the facts 
Some of 


the sub je cts selected for these embellishments 
show how little the artist concerned himself 
about the story in comparison with his interest 


in effects in black and white. *‘ a Beale Isoud 


at Joyous Gard” is an example—a_ superb 
piece of decoration, which throws no light on 
the itself 


haps, than 


and in 
‘the pride of 
disappointing is the lack of 


story, means no 
life.” 

imaginative vera- 
Cast the 
a design 
As 
for the chapter-headings, we continue to like 


but some of 


more, per- 
Even more 
Sir Bedivere 
Water” 

much merit. 


shown in * How 


into the 


eity 
Sword Exealibur 


which in other respects has 


them in the main, the gaunt 


and Rich- 


a compilation 


‘Florence,’ by Lafenestre 


tenberger (Paris: Quantin) is 


based chietly on the official catalogues of the 


various picture galleries at Florence. Occa 


sionally a reference is made to the opinions of 
Bode, A laud 


pious quotation from Vasa- 


Crowe and Cavaleaselle and of 


able feature is ¢ 


ri, and the history of the vicissitudes of the va- 


rious pictures has also been attended to in a 
praiseworthy fashion. ‘The hundred photo 
type illustrations have been chosen, on the 
Whole, with great tact \ number of pictures 
nthe Pitti and Uflizi, as, for instance, the 

Pico da Mirandola,” the tiny ‘* Madonna 
With Music-making Angels,” “The Religious 
Allegory,” and the ** Portrait of Luigi Corna- 
ro,” are still entered by the authors as by an 


unknown Tusean, by Titian, by Basaiti, and 


by Titian resp ely, although in the galle 
ries themselves bels have already been 
changed 1 obedler to modern eriticism, to 
Botticelli, Correggio, Bellini, and Tintoretto 


respectively The necessary int 


rimiation piven 
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about the painters betrays on the part of the 
compilers lack of acquaintance with recent re- 
The date of Gentile da Fabriano’s 
death, for instance, is given as ‘‘ about 1450,” 
although documents establish that he was dead 


search 


in 1430; Lotto’s birthplace is given as Treviso, 
although it has been proved again and again 
that this But, 
whatever its faults, the book serves the pur- 


artist was born in Venice. 
pose at least of an inexpensive souvenir of the 


pictures at Florence. 


THE APPROPRIATION OF LAND. 


Land 
Epps. 


Systems of Australia, 


By William 


London : Sonnenschein ; New York: 


Scribners,  1ISO4, 


THE establishment of property in land has al- 
ways been one of the most troublesome prob 
lems of civilization, and a history of the 
various theories and expedients adopted in se- 
curing peaceable enjoyment to the occupants 
of definite portions of the surface of the earth 
From the point 
as it appears to 


would be a library in itself. 
of view of abstract justice, 
Henry George and as it appeared to Herbert 
Spencer before he discovered what was in- 
volved in the opinion, every human being is 
entitled to an aliquot part of the inhabitable 
The first stumbling- 
block encountered by this theory is the exist- 


surface of this planet. 


ence of independent sovereign governments. 
Whatever titles these governments recognize 
among their own subjects, they do not admit 
that the soil within their jurisdictions can be 
Still 
difficulty arising from the expenditure of labor 
and capital upon land. 


possessed by aliens. more serious is the 
Most men recalcitrate 
ata theory of justice which does not recognize 
claims for ‘‘ unexhausted improvements”; but 
if the new-born babe is required to purchase 
his aliquot portion of land at the cost of the 
improvements that have been made upon it, 
his right becomes of a very shadowy charac- 
ter. And finally the institution of the family 
for it will 
never be generally admitted that children have 
not a peculiar claim to the possessions, landed 


complicates the case hopelessly ; 


or other, of their parents. 

Most societies, finding it impossible to com- 
ply with the requirements of natural justice, 
have cut the Gordian knot by getting the land 
as speedily as possible into the hands of. pri- 
vate owners. Once there, the operation of the 
laws of alienation and devise brings about a 
readjustment, which, far 
from ideal justice, makes the system at least 


constant however 


tolerable. Weare approaching this condition 
in the United States, since there is now little 
really desirable agricultural land open for 


settlement under the homestead acts, although 
there 


can be used 


is an immense area of arid land which 
only for grazing, but which the 
hitherto make 
later, 


has refused to 


that 


Government 
available for purpose. Sooner or 
however, the Government will be compelled to 
and when that 
time shall arrive, the experience of the English 
to afford 


many useful precedents and many grave warn- 


mncerning this land, 


legislate « 


colonies in Australia will be found 
ings. 

Mr. Epps’s book is therefore of value to 
American readers, and although the multitude 
of details necessarily makes it painful reading, 
many of its lessons and conclusions are too im- 
portant to be uninteresting. He takes up the 
legislation affecting Jand tenure that has pre- 
vailed in New South Wales, Tasmania, Victo- 
Western Australia, South 
Australia, and New Zealand; a method neces- 


ria, Queensland, 





sary to completeness, but which involves much 
repetition. 
glance briefly at the experiments which have 
been made by New South Wales and New Zea- 
land, and to consider the difficulties with which 
they are at present confronted. 

New South Wales was first settled by con- 
victs transported from England, and for many 


It will suffice for our purpose to 


years leases were made by the Government 
only on condition that the lessee employed con- 
victs in proportion to his holding, while all 
settlement beyond certain narrow limits was 
prohibited. The introduction of grants in fee 
at fixed prices, and afterwards at auction, 
land, the 
abolition of the system of transportation in 
1840 made the attractive to 
free immigrants. The appropriation of land 
through sales at auction was conducted in the 
first place according to the *‘ Wakefield sys- 
tem,” the theory of which was that only small 


caused a rapid alienation of and 


colony more 


coptiguous areas should be disposed of, at a 
high price, the proceeds to be applied to bring- 
ing in agricultural laborers. But the theory 
collapsed before the rush of the ‘‘ squatters.” 
In spite of the prohibition of the Government, 
settlers pressed on beyond the prescribed limits, 
and formed a community outside of all laws. 
Many of these squatters were convicts, and, 
whoever they were, the Government was im- 
potent to prevent their crossing an imaginary 
line 500 miles in length, or to bring them back 
after they had crossed it. There was nothing 
to do but to make the best of the situation, 
and the squatters obtained legal recognition of 
their right to the use of grazing-lands upon 
Attempts 
were made from time to time to compel the 


payment of a small license fee. 


squatters to purchase a part of the lands which 
they occupied, while the squatters tried to get 
their tenancies converted practically into es- 
tates in fee. 
adopted which resulted in the most fright- 
ful speculation and corruption, 


In 1847 a system of leasing was 


many of the 
squatters finding that the lands occupied by 
them had been leased by Government officers; 
and as these leases carried with them a right 
of purchase, great tracts of land available for 
settlement passed into the hands of absentee 
landlords, 

These leases, however, proved to be feeble 


muniments of title. Under the influence of 
the popular outcry against land monopoly, 
acts were passed in 1861 providing for the 


‘“selection” of lands as homesteads, and for 
the leasing of pastoral lands for short terms. 
These acts were, according to Mr. Epps, ‘‘the 
cause of more heart-burning, public immorali- 
ty, and private chicanery and class antago- 
nism than any measures ever passed in Aus- 
tralasia.” Upon the one hand, these laws en- 
abled the ‘‘selectors” to blackmail the squat- 
ters by selecting such portions of their ‘‘ runs,” 
especially those bordering upon the streams, 
as were indispensable to the use of the remain- 
der, and by impounding their cattle. Upon 
the other hand, the squatters were enabled to 
buy up the selected tracts or to select them for 
Under the 
a family of five per- 


themselves through ‘‘dummies.” 
law as amended in 1875, 
sons above the age of sixteen years could take 
up 12,000 acres. The fundamental vice of the 
law, as declared in the report of the land com- 
mission of 1883, was that ‘‘it offered for sale to 
one class of occupants the same land which 
was simultaneously assigned under lease to 
another class.” 

The system has been improved during the 
last decade, but 
tion. 
lation increased from 


it still fails to give satisfac- 


Between 1861 and tS the urban popu 
but 


160,000) to 730,000: 
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the rural population increased or f 
000 to 888,000. Between IST? and IA t 
yf estates under 200) acres scarcely 

at all, while the area of those of 1,00 
and upwards more than doubled. The 
rage size of estates has increased fr 
acres in IS76 to Sl6 acres in INP. OF t 
area occupied as freehold, only 2 | 
under cultivation—less than ha | 
of the total area of the mv, and litt 
than one acre per of the | 
The value of agricu produce 


and the quantity is altogether sutl 
home consumption. It w 1 see 
figures that the pastoral industry 

by nature for this colony, while the eff 
legislators have been directed t 
couraging it Even this industi 
threatened, since the introduct 

a few years ago has been followed 
prodigious multiplication, to t 

rs bei will ‘ 


turage; the gri 





the expense of protecting least 
they may be presently evicted w 
pensation for their improveme 

We have left ourselves little spa 
scribe the history of Jand tenut N 
land, although, when we consider that t 
settlers were established under tl 
the Church of England and tl ( 
of Seotland, it is evident that 
comparison might be mad 
settlements of Australi To s 
find a repetition of the experiment 
ders of New Sou Wales, but w 
ment only upon some recent legislat 





to 1892, lands were leased, in per} 
subject to periodical reappraisement 
with the idea of securing to the stat 
earned increment.” Since that dat 
leases are made for (") vears at 

the value at the time of se tion, t 
gle-tax”™ theory having as to this feat 
lapsed. But the most importa 
is that which forbids any 
acres of laud to acquire any 

lic domain Furthermore, tl 
tax upon non resident [ar 
duated land-tax intended 
estates, in addition to t ! 
land. This graduated tax 
land valued at over £5 ifter 
value of improvements 

rising from one-eight! " 

to fifteen times that rat 
£210,000. When w Y 
freehold area of 12.410.000 a 
7,026,000 are owned by 5s4 


remainder 1.675 pers 


while the 3.240.000 acres left az 
11.518 owners, it is not s : 
hostile to such aggregat 
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the mere outward expression of an emotion, 
instead of a classification by the emotions 
themselves None the less is M. Polti’s labor 
not without interest. He has enabled us to 
see that certain situations were often used by 
the Greek dramatists, and are now almost 
wholly neglected by modern playwrights. He 
shows us that certain other situations seeming- 
ly fertile in dramatic effect and in histrionic 
possibilities have been most insufficiently at- 
tempted at any time. He gives us added evi 
dence, were any really needed, to disprove 
Mr. Swinburne’s assertion that Victor Hugo is 
a great dramatist of the race and lineage of 
Shakspere. That is to say, under his Situation 
XTX, ‘To kill one of his kin unknown” (to be 
found in the ‘‘Ton” of Euripides, the ‘‘ Me 
rope” of Alfieri, the ‘‘Mahomet” of Voltaire), 
he finds it easy to classify all of the ten plays 
of Hugo, and he discovers variants of this 
situation actually five times repeated in the 
single play of ‘* Lucréce Borgia.” Yet such a 
situation must be very rare indeed in’ real 
life: and it does not occur once in all the 
thirty-nine plays of Shakspere, who preferred 
to deal with stronger subjects than a situation 
as accidental as this 

While M. Francisque Sarcey is the regular 
dramatic critic of the Temps, that best and 
most dignified of Parisian journals, contribut- 
ing a long and elaborate review of the week 
to the paper which bears the date of Monday 
morning, although it appears on Sunday after 
noon, the daily theatrical notes, items of gos- 
sip, bits of news, ‘‘first-night” impressions, 
are the work of M. Adolphe Aderer, who also 
from time to time contributes longer articles 
on subjects connected with the stage. For the 
Temps he recently prepared a series of papers 
describing the many organizations now exist- 
ing in Paris for the purpose of giving occa- 
sional performances of new plays; and these 
papers appear now in a volume with a prefa- 
tory note by M. Sarcey. It needed a volume 
like this on ‘Le Théatre A Coté’ to enable a 
foreigner to understand the prodigious theatri- 
In addition to the 
regular theatres relying almost wholly on the 


cal activity of France. 


contemporary French dramatists, and very 
rarely indeed producing any adaptation of any 
foreign play, there are also at least a dozen 
really important societies—of which the ‘The. 
Atre Libre” is the best known, and the ‘* Cer- 
cle Funambulesque ” (for reviving the delicate 
artof French pantomime) is the most origi 
nal—there are at least a dozen societies giving 
perhaps half-a-dozen performances each dur- 
ing the winter, at each of which performances 
only new plays are acted. To any one interest- 
ed in the contemporary drama M. Aderer’s 
little book is most instructive. It is a great 
pity that the projectors of the unfortunate 
“Theatre of Arts and Letters” here in New 
York had not possessed the taste and the tact 
which more than one of the directors of these 
Parisian analogues has given proof of 


1 History of Equpt: From the earliest times 
tothe Sixteenth Dynastv. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie, D.C. L., Edwards Professor of 
Egyptology in University College, London. 
With numerous illustrations. London: Me 
thuen & Co, TSO4, 
To most readers the fact would be of small 
significance that unmummied bodies have been 
found in Egypt, buried in a crouching or bent 
position with their faces toward the east 
Similarly, it would awaken no interest to be 
told that a scarab of an uncertain king was 


crnamented by a ‘discontinuous seroll” and 
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by ‘‘ vertical lines down each side of the 
name,” and also that the circle which is used 
in the writing of the same king’s name con- 
tained two transverse marks. Even to the 
average person interested in Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, the exact location of a place called Hat 
Nub would appear to be of decidedly minor 
importance. Yet these are three points brought 
out by Prof. Petrie because they have very 
important bearings upon some of the hardest 
problems that face the student of Egyptian 
origins, history, and chronology. 

A difference in burial customs points to a 
difference of religious belief and practice, and 
hints at a difference of race and previous an 
cestral home. Relations are found to exist be 
tween the Egyptians and the inhabitants of 
Punt, a land on either side of the Red Sea at 
its southern end—the Somali coast and south 
ern Arabia. Further investigations seem to 
indicate that these peoples originated in the 
Persian Gulf region, and that they spread 
thence, passing up the Red Sea,a portion of them 
branching off to Egypt by way of Kosseir and 
Koptos, settling first at Thinis and thence de- 
scending to Memphis, and the rest proceeding 
northward to Phcenicia and thence westward 
along the shores of the Mediterranean to 
northern Africa and even to Spain. 

One of the dark periods of Egyptian annals 
is that between the seventh and the tenth 
dynasties. Prof. Petrie finds a cause for a 
part of the uncertainty in the fact that the 
royal power fell into gradual decay during the 
seventh and eighth dynasties, so that, at the 
close of the eighth dynasty and during the 
ninth and tenth, the land was governed by 
territorial princes and local rulers, over whom 
tinally a foreign king gained supremacy. The 
name of this king has generally been read as 
lanra or lannias, and he has been identified 
with one of the Hyksos rulers mentioned by 
Josephus. The circle with the two transverse 
lines mentioned above differs from a_ circle 
with a central dot, and this difference makes a 
change from the name lanra to the name 
Khyan or Khian, a formation foreign to 
Egyptian usage. The peculiar method of or- 
namentation employed upon a scarab bearing 
the name of this sovereign, upon which stress 
is laid, fixes his reign previous to the period of 
the eleventh and twelfth dynasties, because 
only then in the whole extent of Egyptian his- 
tory was thisstyle of ornamentation in vogue. 
We thus get a glimpse of a period of foreign 
invasion which seems to account for the re 
treat of the princes of the tenth dynasty to- 
ward the south. This period was like that of 
the Hyksos invasion, but was long anterior to 
it. 

The bearing of the location of Hat-Nub upon 
questions of chronology is too complicated for 
treatment here; suflice it to say that it, in con- 
nection with other data, serves as a basis for 
the calculation of the approximate time = re 
quired to transport stones ona falling Nile from 
the quarry to the capital, and hence the ap 
proximate day of the month when such an 
operation was undertaken in the reign of Me- 
repra of the sixth dynasty. This enables one 
to fix the time when a given date fell in a cer 
tain part of the Egyptian changeable vear, 
and, by means of reference to its location in a 
given Sothic period, to translate it into terms 
of years composed of three hundred and sixty- 
five and a quarter days. The degree of uncer- 
tainty that has reigned in the dates of events 
in what is called the Old Kingdom has been 
simply startling, and Erman only stated the 
fact when he said that a difference of a thou 
sand years might exist between the date as- 
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signed to a given event and the time when it 
actually occurred, But the combination of 
the astronomical with the regnal method of 
computation gives us an approximation which 
is believed by Prof. Petrie to be within a cen 
tury at the outside. Combined with the sys- 
tem of calculation by ‘dead reckoning” it is 
found that a date for Menes, the first king, 
may be provisionally assigned at about 4800 
B. Cc. (4777). This date differs from that of 
Mariette (44) by only about 200 years, while 
itis nearly 1,000 years below that of Champol- 
lion (5867), 800 below that of Wiedemann (5659), 
{00 above that of Brugsch (4400), and about 900 
above those of Lepsius (3802) and Lieblein (3893). 
The date of Wilkinson (2320) is most ‘‘ ortho- 
dox,” but it is more than doubled by Petrie. 
it is to be noted that the approximate nature 
of this assignment is insisted upon with reite- 
ration by Petrie; but that it indicates a long 
step ip advance is undoubted 

The volume under consideration is the first 
of six, which are to cover the Dynastic, the 
Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Arabie periods 
of Egyptian history, and in the last two Prof. 
Petrie isto have the codperation of J. G. Milne 
and Stanley Lane-Poole, respectively. When 
completed, the series will present the best com- 
pendium of Egyptian history for the use of the 
student in English, if not in any language. 
That of Brugsch is brilliant, but it is padded 
with much that is conjectural or rhetorical. 
That of Wiedemann is simply invaluable, and 
will remain so on account of its multitudinous 
details. The present volume is somewhat on 
the plan of Wiedemann, but is more condensed 
in parts and in others supplemented by the re- 
sults of years of research expended by Petrie 
himself in the land of the Nile. He has also 
improved upon his predecessor by giving a 
large number of illustrations, and also the 
hieroglyphic forms of the names of many of 
the Pharaohs. Mariette’s ‘Apercu’ (translat- 
ed by Brodrick) is merely a brief outline,which 
is in part superseded already, and this remark 
denotes the fault to be found with most his 
tories of the Pharaohs that are ten vears old 
and upwards. The best previous history is 
that of Eduard Meyer, and it is not super- 
seded entirely by that of Petrie. 

There are those who will think that Prof. 
Petrie bas not been wise in his treatment of 
proper names. It may be slightly more cor- 
rect to write Tahuftmes than Thothmes, but 
the gain is not very marked, and the second 
form has the right to the ground by long occu- 
pation. But in writing the first form the au- 
thor departs from the general usage of the 
book, and is inconsistent either way. But this, 
though not at all an isoiated case, is only as a 
‘grain of sand in the marble of the Parthe- 
non.” He has arranged his material in a per- 
spicuous way, has illustrated his work quite 
profusely, and has made the ground of chro- 
nology more firm, Succeeding volumes will be 
looked for with interest by students of Egyp 
tian history, because they come from masters. 
For popular reading, in the ordinary sense, the 
present volume is scarcely adapted because of 
its detail, but the sections which summarize 
whole dynasties or periods are brief, clear, and 
good, so that the outline of the history is easily 
available to one who wishes to skip the facts 


of single reigns. 


General Hancock. By General Francis A. 
Walker. |Great Commanders.}] D. Appleton 
& Co. 12mo, pp. 3382. 

GEN. WALKER frankly states that the inclu 

sion of Gen. Hancock's name in alist of “ Great 
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selves of other means of conveyance than their 


bicycles. The chief incident not in direct pur- 
suance of their journey was an ascent of Mt. 
Ararat, which is well described. The little 


volumne in which they relate their experiences 


is an example of simple, unassuming narrative, 


while the few general reflections thrown in 
here and there are unusually sensible. What 
the travellers underwent is told in such a 


quiet, matter-of-fact way that one is in danger 
of forgetting the extreme difficulty of their 
achievement. Next to the qualities of courage, 
and good temper tbat they must 
called upon to show, 
due to the boldness 


endurance, 
have been continually 
their 
and novelty of their enterprise, 
the curiosity and sympathy of both Europeans 
where— 


success was chiefly 


and Asiatics, even in China, 


‘Had we been 


way, not only these favors might not have 
been shown us, but our project entirely de- 
feated by local obstructions, as was the case 


with many who attempted the same journey 
by caravan. To the good will of the manda- 
rins, as well as the people, an indispensable 
concomitant of a journey through China, our 
bicycles were after all our best passports. 
They everywhere overcame the antipathy for 
the foreigner, and made us cordially wel- 
come,” 
There are not many people who could and 
would make such a trip, nor very many who 
would describe it so modestly if they had done 
The illustrations selected from our wheel- 
men’s photographs are profuse and interesting. 


SO. 
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well as finely narrated, ; Phe tale ends precisely 
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its fresh wholesomeness deals with life in a 
healt»y fashion.’’—Boston Trans ript 
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free from all pretence of scholarly merit. 


It 
is a simple narration of the fortunes of the 
very interesting personage who stands at the 
centre of all the schemes of French parties dur- 
ing the later period of the religious wars. It 
frankly places the personal element in the fore- 
ground, and makes love affairs, court intrigue, 
and jealousy of quite equal importance with 
the deeper movement of politics. The same 
lack of scientific interest is seen even in the 
treatment of the numerous illustrations with 
which the book is embellished. Here was a 
capital opportunity for reproducing contem- 
porary work after the fashion of the Germans, 
but, instead of this, we have chiefly photo- 
graphic representations of modern paintings 
of the “ideal” sort. To crown this childish- 
ness, not one of these paintings is furnished 
with so much as the name of the artist. 
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little volume of Cuckoo Songs, by Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson, would surely charm the most 
fastidious. Nor are the songs unworthy of their | 
exquisite dress. The songs of and about birds, | 
which show a difficult theme well managed, 
will probably be the oftenest read and best 
liked.” — Worcester Spy. 
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deen. —; 5, 

Wallace, A. Popular Sayings Dissected. F. A. Stokes 
Co. 75 cents. 


Kitty’s Engagement. Appletons. 


Warden, Florence. 
Harold: Trauerspiel in Fiinf 


Wildenbruch, Ernst von. 


Akten. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 40 cents. 
Young, Mrs. Virginia D. “ Behole ling as in a Glass.” 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co. $1.. 


25. 
Zevort,G. La Peinture sur Etoffes. Paris: Librairte 


de U Art. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Foundations of Belief 
Being Notes Introductory to the Study of 
Theology. By the Right Hon. Artuur J. 
BALFourR, M. P. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


& COS 


A Modern Priestess of Isis 
(Madame Blavatsky ) 
Abridged and Translated on Behalf of the 
Society for Psychical Research from the 
Russian of Vsevolod Sergyeevich Solovyoff. 
By WALTER LEAF, Litt.D. With Appen- 
dices. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A History of Spain 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULIck RALPH 
3URKE, M.A. 2 vols., Svo, $10.50. 


The Teaching of the Vedas: 
What Light Does it Throw onthe Origin and 
Development of Religion? By Mavricr 
PHILuips, London Mission, Madras. Crown 
8vo, $1.75, 

A Popular Treatise on the 

Physiology of Plants 

For the Use of Gardeners, or for Students of 
Horticulture and of Agriculture. By Dr. 
PAUL SORAUER, Director of the Experimen- 
talStation at the Royal Pomological Insti- 
tute in Proskau (Silesia). Translated by 
F. E. WeElIss, B.S.C., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany at the Owens College, Manchester. 
With 33 Illustrations. Svo, $3.00, nef. 


Dumas’ La Poudre de Soissons 


Edited, with Notes, by E. E. M. CREAK, B.A, 
Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
I6mo, 116 pages, 40 cents, nef. 


Sold by all Bou ksellers Sent, postpaid, by 


YGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


15 East 16th Street, New York, 


LON 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


' LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASs. 
Statemert of Business for 1894. 
Net Ledger Assets, Jan 1, 1804. $22,584,864 52 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums A 0,508 34H 
For Interest, Rents, and 
Profit and Loss 1,124,134 14 
$4,208,640 53 
Less Taxes : 50.239 51 $147,401 02 
$2 205 54 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Death Claims 1,446,842 00 
Matured and Discounted 
Endowments 244,141 01 
Cancelled and Surrender 
ed Policies H07,373 32 
Distribution of Surplus VIOIST t 
Total paid to Poliey hold 
ers F 2,828,945 07 
Amount paid for Commis 
i} sions to Awents, Salaries 
t Medical Fees, Advertis 
; ing, Printing, Statione 
ry,and all otherineciden 
talexpenses at the Home 
$ Office and at Ageacies D43,70L 37 
; Amount paid for Accrued 
Interest on investments 
purchased during the 
vear 012 99 ,S77,H58 38 
Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31, L804 Lo4 l 
Market Value of Securi 
H7TS.210 O4 
‘ 2 O42 04 
Net premiums in cours? 
of collect'on ISS, ov S,2 
Gross Assets, De 31, ING} $24,252 828 71 
LIABILITIES 
Revrerve at Massachusetts 
Standard, 4 per cert 22,082, 126 
Balance of Distributions 
unpaid 116,002 ’ 
Death and Endowment 
Claims approved 69,271 0 22917 mud 
x iZN 77 
Every Policy has endorsed thereon che cash surrender 
and paid up iusurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachu‘etts Statute—LIFE RATE EN 
DOWMENT Polictes are issued at the i life-rate pre 
mium—ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid uy 
ALL Policies, 
Pamphlets, rates, and values f any aye se i} 
pli ition to the Company's office, or to 
KENNY & RATCLIFFE, neral Ag 
208 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 
. BENJ.E STI VE} NS, Fresident 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice-President 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Assistant Secretary 


elbendl 
Constable KC 


Men’s Furnishings, 


NECKWEAR. 


The Latest Imported and City Styles, 


£ES 


DRESS SHIRTS, 


f( LLAKRS iNi S, 


d 


Steamer and Bath Robes, 
Silk and Cheviot Pajamas, 


Night Shirts. 


SILK AND LINEN HANDKERCHIEES 


Dent’s Gloves, 


Fowne’s Gloves, 


Courvoisier’s Gloves, 


UMBRELLAS. 


Oo 
Jcoadovary A 19th St. 
C 


NEW YORK 





The 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
NEW BOOKS 


s Others Saw Him. 
A < Seneca A.D. d4. l6mo, $1.25 


Nation 


& CO.'S 








*k Of remarkable interest, written to show 

I he Jews, of different classes, especially the 

i” Classes, were im] by the words and 
works of Jesus. It purpor ts to be written at Alexar 
dria, about twenty five years after the ti Dn 
by a Scribe who was in Jerusalem during the public 
life of Jesus, and wasa member of the Council which 
delivered Him to death The unique interest of the 
subject, the perfectly reverent spirit of the write 
ind the literary charm, lend te the book a prof 
nterest 


Out of the East. 





Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By 

LAFCADIO HEARN. Attractively printed 

with artistic binding. Imo, $1.25 

Mr. Hearn’s fascinating ** Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan “ has had a remarkable suce this 

suntry and in Great Britain, and is t} 
third edition. The two qualities whic Press 
its readers are its ample and exa at 
ind the wonderful charm t jua 
ties characterize in equal degree tl k by 
Mr. Heart 


A Satchel Guide 
“or the Vacation Tourist in 
tion for 1895, carefully revised 


Europe. Edi 
\ compact 


Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium and 
Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Swit 
zerland, Franee. Austria, and Italy Witt 
Maps, Plans, Money Tables, and whatever 
information tourists need = $1 50, nef 


The Plays mn Sietees are. 


Founded on Literary Forms. By Henry J 
RUGGLES, author of * The Me a of St 
speare as an Artist.” Ll vol. Svo, #4 
\ philosophical study len f Shakes 

Plavs as illustrating the doctrines la low? \ ‘ 
in, but not discussing f Bacon's 

shy f 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


SSUPUUUUTEDD ATU OUUUAS EASE 
A BARCAIN COLLECTION OF 


FLOWER aed 


10 Choice Annuals. 


eve ryt mm 


C 


new ros seeds, sure 
grow and bloom this seaso 
Pansy, 40 colors and 
markings; Phiox, De . 
Verbena, IS color; Pinks 


10 colors; Petunia, 10 « 
ors Asters, Lovlor: Bal- = 
sam, 8 colos:; Sweet= 
Peas, 2 colors; Mignonette sweet and 
Sweet Alyssum. 








FOR 12 CENTS and the name and address of 
twoof you SFLGRES WHO @ J 
flowers, I will sen POST pa re complete « 
lection, one pkt wea) of thetenv 
ny Ordir n.! Thisis <8 BONAFIDE 


txluce my Lome gr 





7 eam paid refunde 
© sée is give n 8s & prese = 
Miss C. H. pallet 
iMVSixth St. So, Mixneaporis — 
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i l } t We ni ) if i Vas 
stablished in 18. Its contributors 
l ? at pr ‘ i s I 
at s 1 art, both 1 
this ntry 1 abroad. It is 
‘ . ; ¢ os 
v found f 
I f ture and ret N 
telligent \merican, desirous of kee}; 
ist of tl best p it i and 
wht of ¢} lay ¥ 
to be without it. Subscription price 
> ¢ 
Ww. vear, PP — 41 
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G.P.Putnam’sSons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


A Literary History of the 


English People. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Av 
By J. J. JUSSERAND, autl 
glish Novel in the time f Shakespes 
etc., ete Tor bee } te t! bye 
each part forminy ‘ i : ‘ 
rately 
Part | I 
nee Sv } XX ' W 
piece ino pho * : ‘ 
iiss t 
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The Writings of 
Paine. 


Thomas 


! ithewl, Ne : ui, i ‘ \ 
Edited vy Mon uN ‘ ‘ 
wit! ntr { and s 
| te f \ . “ \ 
( VAVS t 
‘ | s » ‘ 

\ 11 ‘ ‘ i , 
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The Kentucky Resolutions 
of 1798 


Who Your Taxes? 
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‘The Nation. 


ITEMS FROM THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


KOUPTTABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fg is 


JANUARY 1, 1895. 
PRE Oias tdsd idee eseetes ' $185,044, 310 


Reserve Fund «percent. Standard), and all other Lia-) 


= Ibs . - - - - 
es TET OTe CTE CO TC ee \ 147,564 507 
. . br 
Surplus, .4 per cont; Standard... ..516 5-050 neve es $37,479,803 
Surplus, 3’2 per cent. Standard, $27,258,765. 


, 


Outstanding ASGUPARCE. .. 06.06 cece s cose cers OES 5733 


In the above Statement of Outstanding Assurance, Instalment Policies issued during 184, 
and previous thereto, have been reduced to their commuted value, 


Stee anes $256 552,736 
39,430 748 
mew Assurance WHHtER ....4.6.0666 ine erciss ins $217,115 988 


New Assurance Applied for... 
Amount Declined........ ere yee 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the series: No. 48, Brad- 
ford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster; 49, Bradford's First Dialogue; 
50, Winthrop’s ‘‘Conclusions for the Plantation in New England’; 
s1, ‘‘New England’s First Fruits,’’ 1643; 52, John Elliot’s ‘ In- 
dian Grammar Begun;’’ 53, John Cetton’s ‘‘God'’s Promise to His 
Plantation;’’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthrop; 55, 
Thomas Hooker’s ** Way of the Churches of New England.”’ 

The Old South Leaflets are sold at the low price of tive cents a 
copy. or four dollars per hundred, the aim being to bring valuable 
original documents within easy reach of persons interested in histo- 





rical studies Complete lists sent on application 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH STUDIES, 


7 eae Ve db 
é ~. —7 
a Old South Meeting House, Boston. 
4 7 sf 
LD A 
J A 44 


| 4 fi res i 
\ y | 4 de 
PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 : EGE 
BRYN MAWR COLL 
H.-H. UPHAM: &:CO. FOR WOMEN. 
Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under 
° \ “ \ ( ) ) Pcs. ‘i ) pig ‘S + graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two Luropean Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
s Ja 4 4 - 4 4 ‘ 
Seholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
+c } Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
. IN - BRASS af AND ° BRONZE » tonics. Romance Languages, Mathematies, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Blology. Full undergraduate 
mors sh 4 f - Y Oe | and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi 
DIF OUUEN kif i ar’ Bleecker’ St: losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
NEW YORI ’ address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 
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READY THIS WEEK. 
“The Text Book of the New Reformation.” 





Municipal Reform 
Movements 


IN THE U. S 
By Wa. Howe Totman, Ph.D., Secretary of 
the City Vigilance League, N.Y. Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Chas. H. Parkhurst, 
D.D., President of the City Vigilance 
League. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Partl. The Civic Renaissance. 
Part Il Municipal Reform Movements. 
PartItl. Movements for Civic Betterment. 
Part IV. Women’s Work in Municipal Reform. 
Part V. The Citv Vigilance League; its Origin, Growth, 
Object, Administrative Policy, and Methods. 
“The new civic patriotism is bringing in a new re 
formation, the Text-book of which I gladly welcome, 
I know of no one so well fitted to prepare such a work 


as Dr. Tolman. The book will give an impetus to the 
movement "—JOSIAH STRONG, 


OTHER NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 


A Maker of New Japan. 


Joseph Hardy Neesima, the Founder of Doshi- 
sha University. By Rev. J. D. Davis, 
D D., Professor in Doshisha. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“ Dr. Davis has written most interestingly of him in 
his surroundinesin Japan, his home life, and of the 
work he did, as only an eye-witness could tell it.” 
Advance. 


Life-Power; 

Or, Character, Culture, and Conduct. By 
Rev. ARTHUR T. PreRsSoN, D.D.  12mo, 
cloth, $1 00. 

The topics treated include: Books, Amusements, A 

Purpose in Life, Industry, Ideals, ete. 


Demon Possession 


And Allied Themes. An Inductive Study. By 
tev. J. L. Nevius, D.D. Introduction by 
Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50, 

The result of forty years’ study of the subject, and is 
enhanced in value by the most complete Pathological, 

Bibliographical, and General Indexes, 


A Wheel Within a Wheel. 


How I Learned to Ride the Bicycle. With 
some reflections by the way. By FRANCIS 
Kk. WILLARD. Illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Herron’s Works. 


Anew, cheap, uniform edition of Professor 
GEORGE D. HERRON’s Works Each 12mo, 
paper, net, 25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

THECHRISTIAN SOCIETY Five Addresses. 

THE LARGER CHRIST. Introduction by 

fev. Josiah Strong. 

THE CALL OF THE CROSS. Four College 

Sermons, 


THIRD EDITION. 
Chinese Characteristics. 


By ArtHUR H. Smita. With 16 full-page ori- 
ginal Illustrations. vo, cloth, $2.00. 
“Cannot be praised too highly.”’—The Independent. 
“Not only one of the ablest analyses and portrayals 
of the Chinese character, but on the whole one of the 
most judicial. Twenty-two years’ residence among 
the people, with command of their language, has ena 
bled Mr. Smith to se+ them as they are.”’—The Nation, 
“A completely trustworthy stu ly.'—The Advance. 
“The best book on the Chinese people.”—N. Y. Fra 

miner 


Sent. postha mn ? At of price 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


Mention NEW YorK: 112 Fifth Avenue, 
thie pawes CnHicaGco: 148 and 150 Madison Street 
eee emer TORONTO; 140 and 142 Yonge Street. 








